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Tv is some years since I first landed in 
Calcutta. I was in no way connected with 
the government, and was consequently an 
“interloper” or “adventurer.” These were 
the terms applied by certain officials to 
European merchants, indigo-planters, shop- 
keepers, artisans, barristers, attorneys, and 
others. 

It was not long before I made up my mind 
to become a wanderer in the East. I had 
no occupation, was my own master, and had a 
large tract of country to roam about in. My 
first step was to acquire a knowledge of Hin- 
doostanee and of Persian, By dint of hard 
study, at the end of six months I found 
myself capable, not only of holding a conver- 
sation, but of arguing a point in either of 
these languages ; and, with a light heart, I 
took my departure from the City of Palaces, 
and proceeded to Monghyr, on the Ganges. 

The chief civilian of that district had invited 
me to spend a month with him. Every day 
I accompanied my friend to his court, and 
thereby got some insight into the administra- 
tion of justice in India, both civil and cri- 
minal. Here, too, I first made acquaintance 
with Thugs. Several most notorious charac- 
ters of that tribe were at Monghyr,—not 
imprisoned, but permitted to move about. 
They had been pardoned on condition that 
they would become informers, and, to a certain 
extent, detectives, in the suppression of 
Thuggee§ in the British dominions. It was a 
curious feeling to be in conversation with 
men who had each committed his ninety or a 
hundred murders—to see the fingers that had 
strangled so many victims—to watch the pro- 


cess, for they were good-natured enough to! 
act it. There was the unsuspecting traveller | 


with his bundle; the decoy Thug, who engaged 
him in conversation ; the two men, who at the 
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—over (to these domesticated demons it was 
a mere farce), they laughed at the solemn 
expression which, I doubt not, was stamped 
upon my features. 

These Thugs were permitted to have their 
families at Monghyr ; and one morning, when 
I strolled down to their camp, an old man 
made five children, the eldest boy not more 
than eight years old, go through the business 
of strangling and robbing a victim. In one 
respect these urchins outdid their proge- 
nitors in the acting. They not only went 
through the ceremony of searching the 
dead body, but, that done, they dragged it 
by the legs to a well, and, in dumb show, 
threw it down, and then uttered a prayer to 
Heaven ! 

“Was that good?” said one of the chil- 
dren, running up to me for applause and a 
reward. I scarcely knew what to reply. 
Before I had time to give any answer, the 
child’s father said, “No; it was not good. 
You used the handkerchief before the signal 
was given. Go through it again, and remem- 
ber, this time, that you must have patience.” 
The boys began again, much in the same 
spirit that an actor and actress would go 
through the strangling scene in Othello, to 
please a fastidious manager. 

Approaching a very interesting looking 
woman, of about two-and-twenty years of age, 
I said to her, “ What do you think of this?” 

She replied, in a proverb, “The mango 
always falls beneath the shade of the parent 
tree.” 

“ But the crime?” said I, 
you of that ?” 

She looked up with as iovely a pair of 
eyes as ever saw the light, smiled, and re- 
sponded ; 

“ Heaven will hold. us all, Sahib !” 

I was about to reason with her, but her 
husband, with an expression of pride, iuter- 


“What think 


given signal, were to seize ; the executioner, | fered, and informed me that she had taken 


standing behind with the handkerchief, ready 
tostrangle thevictim. Theyeven went through 
the operation ot searching the “deceased,” 
upon whom they found nothing in this case ; 
but they assured me this frequently happened 
in reality. The reader is of course aware 
that it is a part of the Thug’s religion not to 
rob a live body. The crime of murder must 
precede that of theft. ‘The play—the tragedy 
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eighteen lives. 

“Twenty-one !” she exclaimed. 

“ Eighteen only,” said he. 

“ Twenty-one!” she persisted, and ran them 
over, counting on her ‘fingers the places and 
the dates when the murders were committed. 
Her husband then admitted that she was 
in the right, and, turning to me, remarked, 
“ She is a very clever woman, Sahib.” 





| 
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“Were your victims men or women?” I 
said to her. 

“ All women,” she answered me. “Some 
old and some young.” 

I was tempted to ask her to show me how 


it was done ; and, after considerable coaxing | 
she complied with my wishes. To my sur-| 


prise, she was the only actor in the scene, 
except the victim, with whom she went 


through the process of strangling with a| 
The victim, another Thuggess, , 
was supposed to be sleeping, when the oper- | 


piece of cord. 


ation was performed, and I could not help 
admiring—horrible as the sight was—the 
accuracy with which she performed the 


throes and agony of Death. To borrow an) 


idea from Junius, “None but those who had 
frequently witnessed such awful moments 
could describe them so well.” 


At the house of my Monghyr friend, I met 
a French gentleman, an indigo-planter of 
Tirhoot, in Behar. 
him a visit,and to accompany him in his boat. 
He was about to sail on the following day. 
I say “sail,” for at that time (the month 


of August), the country was inundated | 
and it would have been impossible to travel | 
by land. I accepted the invitation, and we | 
sailed from Monghyr to Hajeepore without | 


going near the Ganges for several days. 
Monsieur Bardon, the French planter, was 
one of the most accomplished and agreeable 
men I had ever met, and, in truth, one of the 
reatest characters. The hospitality of the 
irhoot planters is proverbial in India, and 


I believe I might have lived in that Garden | 


of the East, as it is called, from that day 
to this, as a welcome guest of the various 


planters, if I had chosen still to be their | 
As it was, I was eight months in| 
the district,and then had very great diffi-| 


guest. 


culty in getting away. A now celebrated 


officer, at that time commanding the Irregu- | 


lar Cavalry at Segowlie, induced me to 
follow him ; and, after leaving his abode, 


I went to the Bettiah Rajah, who initiated | 


me into the mysteries of tiger-shooting. It 
was in the dominions of this small chief that 


my hands and face were so browned that I} 


became far less fair than many natives of the 

country. Before leaving Tirhoot, however, 

I paid a visit to Rooder Singh, the Rajah of 

Durbungah, the richest native, perhaps, in 

all India, He has two hundred thousand 

ae a-year net revenue ; and, in a tank in 
i 


s palace there is lying, in gold and silver, | 


upwards of a million and a half sterling. 
Chutter Singh, the father of the Rajah of 
Durbungah, was a firm friend of the British 
Government during the Nepal war. He 
raised a regiment of horse and provisioned 
it. When asked by the authorities for his 
bill, he replied that the Government owed 
him nothing. 


After leaving the Bettiah Rajah, I pro-| 


ceeded to Lucknow, where I improved my- 
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He invited me to pay} 


(Conducted by 
| self greatly in Hindostanee. In this city, 
‘and in Delhi, the purest is spoken, At 
‘Lucknow I made the acquaintance of Ally 
Nucky Khan (the prime minister of the 
King of Oude, who is now imprisoned in 
Fort William), of Wuzy Ally Khan (a cele. 
brity of Oude, who is since dead), and of 
Rugburdiall, the eldest son of the late Shah 
| Beharee Lall, one of the richest bankers in 
India. Shah Beharee Lall is said to have 
died worth seven millions in cash; but I 
have reason to believe that three millions 
sterling was the utmost that he died pos. 
sessed of. Rugburdiall held the office of 
treasurer to the King of Oude. Ally Nucky 
Khan gave me the idea of a man of small 
mental capacity, but of immense cunning 
and inordinate vanity. The late Mr. Beechy, 


the King of Oude’s portrait-painter, must | 
have taken at least a score of likenesses of | 


Ally Nucky, who, to say the truth, is a 


! 
| 
| 
' 


Ally Khan was a tall and handsome man of 
about five-and-forty. His manners were 


‘refined, his address charming, and his bear- | 


ing altogether that of a well-bred gentleman. 
Of his talents there could be no question; 


informed man. 
that Wuzy Ally Khan, in point of fact, ruled 
the kingdom. The conversational powers of 
this man were immense, and he was both 
witty and humorous, A more agreeable 
companion it would be difficult to meet with 
in any country. When I first made his 
,acquaintance, he was in great favour with 
the then resident at the court of Oude ; but, 
on the appointment of Colonel Sleeman, he 
fell into disrepute with the British officials 
and continued so up to the time of his death, 
which occurred about two vears ago. I was 
five months in Oude ; and, during that period 
spoke nothing but Hindostanee, or Persian. 
I made a point of avoiding my own country- 
men, and of associating only with the natives 
of India. 

Previous to leaving Lucknow, a letter was 
despatched to Nena Sahib, informing him 
that a gentleman of distinction, a most in- 
timate friend of the governor-general, and 
related by birth or marriage to every mem- 
ber of the council in Calcutta, as well asa 
constant guest of the Queen of England, was 
travelling through Hindostan in disguise, 
and would most probably, by his presense, 
illumine the abode of the Maharajah Baha- 
door, and it was hoped that every respect 
would be paid to the dignity of the Sahib’s 
exalted position, &c., &e. When the draft of 
this epistle was read aloud by the moonshee 
who had written it from dictation, I expostu- 
lated, on the ground that the contents were 
not in accordance with the truth. My 
scruples, however, were eventually overcome, 
and I took leave of my Lucknow friends, 
after being provided with all that I should 
\require on my journey (of about forty-five 








remarkably good-looking personage. Wuzy | 


and he was, moreover, a learned and well. | 
There could be no doubt | 
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miles), and an escort of fifteen sowars (horse-| find a wash-hand stand, and a chest of 
men); for the road, at that time, between | drawers, and a toilet-table, while in the bed- 
Lucknow and Cawnpore was infested by rob-| room you will, perhaps, discover an old 
bers. About a mile from Bhitoor my palkee | piano, an organ, a card-table, or cheffonier. 
was placed upon the ground. I was asleep,| The furniture has, for the most part, been 
but awoke, and inquired, “ Kia hua ?” (what! purchased at various sales, and has belonged 
is the matter ? ) | to officers of all grades, civil and military, 


I was informed by the bearers of my 
palkee that the Maharajah Peishwa Baha- 
door had sent out an escort in honour of my 
approach, and presently there appeared at | 
the door of my palkee a soldier-like looking | 
Hindoo, who made me a very respectful | 
salaam. The escort consisted of eight foot- 
soldiers with drawn swords, and four sowars. | 
The former, running by the side of my} 
palkee, encouraged the bearers to make} 
haste ; while the latter caused their horses 


There are the tent-table and the camp-stool ot 
a dead ensign, in the same room with the 
marble-topped table and a crimson damask- 
covered easy chair of some luxurious judge, 
On the mantel-piece you will find a costly 
clock of the most elegant design and work- 
mansbip, and on each side of it, a pair of 
japan candlesticks, not worth half-a-crown, 
In this way are arranged the pictures on the 
walls. Immediately underneath a proof print 
of Landseer’s “Bolton Abbey,” or “ Hawk- 


ing,” you will observe a sixpenny coloured 
print of the Duke of Wellington, or Napo- 
rajah Bahadoor, I was met by several of his|leon Bonaparte. The pictures also have 
musahibs (courtiers), who were exceedingly| been bought indiscriminately at various 
polite, and conducted me to a suite of apart-| sales, and have been as indiscriminately sus- 
ments which had apparently been made ready | pended on the walls. There are the print- 
for my reception ; and so far as servants were|shop ballet girls intermingled with engrav- 
concerned, I was literally surrounded. A| ings of the most serious character. Fores’s 
sirdar bearer (personal attendant, or Indian| sporting collection with the most classical 
valet) took charge of my two boxes which con-| subjects. Foot-stools, musical-boxes, and ele- 
tained my wearing apparel. A khansamah|gantly bound books, writing-desks, work- 
(butler), followed by three khidmutghars| boxes, plated dishes, sugar-basins, and tea- 
(table servants), asked me if I would take! pots, are arranged in the most grotesque 
some iced water, and in the same breath| fashion imaginable. Upon an elegant maho- 


to curvet and prance, and thus kick up a 


frightful dust. At the abode of the Maha-| 





informed me that every kind of European|gany sideboard you will find decanters and 
drink was at hand, Brandy, gin, champagne,| glasses of every description and quality, 


claret, sherry, port, beer, cherry-brandy and| Upon another sideboard, in the drawing-room 
soda-water. And what would I take for| vou will find a variety of dinner-services, an 
dinner? Whatever the Sahib’s heart might} earthen fragments thereof, all mixed. There 
desire, was in readiness. Turkey? goose ?| was but one set of rooms at Bhitoor for the 
duck? fowl? beefsteak? mutton-chop ?| reception of “Sahib logue,” and this was the 
ham and eggs? And here the khans-| set that I then occupied. 
amah (a venerable Mussulman) informed me,| I had scarcely made myself comfortable, 
sotto voce, that the Maharajah was con-| when the khansamah informed me that din- 
stantly in the habit of entertaining European | ner was on table. This was welcome intelli- 
gentlemen ; and that, although his Highness | gence, for I had not tasted food since morn- 
was himself a strict Hindoo, he had no kind|ing and it was half-past five p.m. I sat 
of prejudice, so that if I preferred beef to any| down to a table twenty feet long (it had . 
other kind of meat, I had only to give the| originally been the mess table of a cavalry 
order, I assured the khansamah that since | regiment), which was covered with a damask 
my arrival in India, I had never tasted beef,/ table cloth of European manufacture, but 
or hog’s flesh, and that if he would have pre-| instead of a dinner-napkin there was a 
pared for me, as speedily as possible, some|bed-room towel. ‘The soup— for he had 
rice and vegetables I should be quite satisfied. | everything ready—was served up in a trifle 
With a profound salaam the khansamah took | dish, which had formed part of a dessert- 
his departure, followed by the khidmutghars. | service belonging to the Ninth Lancers—at 
The sirdar bearers, and four other men, then | all events, the arms of that regiment were 
approached me, reverentially, and begged to| upon it; but the plate into which I ladled 
conduct me to my sleepingapartment and the| it with a broken tea-cup, was of the old 
bathing rooms. willow-pattern. The pilaw which followed 
There is something peculiarly quaint about | the soup, was served upon a huge plated 
the arrangement of European furniture in| dish ; but the plate from which I ate it, was 
the house of a native gentleman. In the|of the very commonest description. The 
house of a European, the servants are, of knife wasa bone-handled affair ; the spoon and 
course, taught how to arrange tables, chairs, | the fork were of silver, and of Calcutta make, 
and beds, according to European ideas ; but | The plated side dishes, containing vegetables, 
it is otherwise with the servants of a rajah,| were odd ones; one was round, the other 
or native gentleman. The consequence is! oval. The pudding was brought in upon a 
that in the dining, or drawing-room, you will | soup-plate of blue and gold pattern, and the 
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cheese was placed before me ona glass dish! Native Rajah. “You need not doso. To 

belonging to a dessert-service. The cool look in your face is quite sufficient. I would 

claret I drank out of arichly cut champagne | give a crore of rupees (one million sterling) 
glass, and the beer out of an American | to see her only for one moment, and say how 
tumbler, of the very worst quality. much I admired the intelligent countenance 

Thad not yet seen “the Maharajah.” It|of her son. I am going to England next 
was not until past eight that a moonshee year. Will the Sahib favour me with her 
came and inquired if I would have an inter-| address ?” 

view with his highness. I replied that it} Humble Sahib. “Maharaj.” 

would give me great joy, and, was forthwith| Here the Native Rajah calls to the moon- 

conducted through numerous narrow and'shee to bring pen, ink, and paper. The 

gloomy passages to an apartment at the! moonshee comes, sits before me, pen in hand, 
corner of the building. Here, sat the maha- looks inquiringly into my eyes, and I dictate 
rajah on a Turkey carpet, and reclining as follows, laughing inwardly all the while; 
slightly on a huge bolster. In front of him “Lady Bombazine, Munnymunt ka uper, 
were his hookah, a sword, and several nosegays. | Peccadilleemee, Bilgrave Isqueere, Sunjons 

His highness rose, came forward, took my wood-Cumberwill;” which signifies this; 

hand, led me to the carpet, and begged of “Lady Bombazine, on the top of the Monu- 

me to be seated ona cane-bottomed arm- ment, in Piccadilly, Belgrave Square, &t. 

chair, which had evidently been placed ready John’s Wood, Camberwell.” This mystifica- 

for my especial ease and occupation. After) tion must be excused by the plea that the 
the usual compliments had passed, the Ma-| Rajah’s intentions are as truthful as Lady 
harajah inquired if I had eaten well. But,| Bombazine’s address. 

—— the general reader would like to} The Maharajah then gives instructions 
now what are “the usual compliments.” | that that document shall be preserved 
Native Rajah. “The whole world is ring- | amongst his most important papers, and 

ing with the praise of your illustrious | resumes the conversation. 

name.” Native Rajah. “The Sahib has eaten 
Humble Sahib. “Maharaj. You are very | well?” 

good.” Humble Sahib. “ Maharaj.” 

Native Rajah. “From Calcutta to Cabul—| Native Rajah. “ And drank?” 
throughout the whole of Hindoostan—every| Humble Sahib. “ Maharaj.” 

tongue declares that you have no equal. 1t| Native Rajah. “The Sahib will smoke 

is true.” hookah ?” 

Humble Sahib (who, if he knows anything| Humble Sahib. “The Maharajah is very 
of Asiatic manners and customs, knows that | good.” 

he must not contradict his host, but eat his! A hookah is called for by the Rajah ; and 

compliments with a good appetite). “Ma-| then at least a dozen voices repeat the order: 

haraj.” “Hookah lao Sahib ke waste” (Bring a 
Native Rajab. “The acuteness of your per- | hookah for the Sahib). Presently the hookah 

ceptions, and the soundness of your under-|is brought in. It is rather a grand afiair, 
standing, have, by universal report, become | but old, and has evidently belonged to some 
as manifest as even the light of the sun| European of extravagant habits. Of course, 
itself.” Then, turning to his attendants of|no native would smoke out of it (on the 
every degree, who, by this time, had formed a! ground of caste), and it is evidently kept for 
circle round me and the Rajah, he put the | the use of the Sahib logue.* 

question, “Is it true, or not?” While I am pulling away at the hookah, 
The attendants, one and all, declare that|the musahibs, or favourites of the Rajah, 

it was true ; and inquire whether it could be | flatter me, in very audible whispers. “How 

possible for a great man like the Maharajah | well he smokes!” “What a fine forehead 
to say that which was false. hehas!” “And his eyes! how they sparkle!” 

_ Native Rajah, “The Sahib’s father is| “No wonder he isso clever!” “He will be 

living ?” governor-general some day,” “khuda-kurin!” 
Humble Sahib. “No, he is dead, Maharaj.” (God will have it so). 

Native Rajah. “He was a great man.” Native Rajah. “Sahib, when you become 
Humble Sahib. “Maharaj. You have’ governor-general, you will be a friend to the 
honoured the memory of my father, and poor?” 

exalted it in my esteem, by expressing such} Humble Sahib (speaking from the bottom 

an opinion.” — of his heart). “ Most assuredly, Maharaj.” 

_ Native Rajah. “And your mother? She! Native Rajah. “ And you will listen to the 
ves }” petition of every man, rich and poor alike.” 
Humble Sahib. “By the goodness of God,| Humble Sahib. “It will be my duty so 

such is the case.” | to do.” 

Native Rajah. “She is a very handsome | ———__ 

Woman ?” | * The word “logue” simply signifies people; but, 
Humble Sahib. “On that point, Maharaj when applied as above, it is nothing more than a plural. 
cannot offer an opinion,” f | ogee” (here "pene Gale ee 


| 
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Native Rajah (in a loud voice). “Moon-| Calcutta Englishman. Of their entire con- 
shee!” tents he had been made acquainted bya half. 

Moonshee (who is close at hand). “ Maha- | caste, whom he kept (so he informed me) for 
raj, Protector of the Poor.” the sole purpose of translating, orally, into 

Native Rajah. “Bring the petition that I} Hindoostanee, the Indian journals and the 
have laid before the Governor-General.” | government gazettes, published in the English 

The Moonshee produces the petition, and | language. There was no occasion for me to 
at the instance of the Rajah, reads, or rather | read these papers, for the Maharajah gave 
sings it aloud. The Rajah listens with plea-|me a very accurate resumé of them; hav- 
sure to its recital of his own wrongs, and I| ing done this he asked me to play a game 
affect to be astounded that so much injustice | of billiards? I am not a bad billiard player, 
can possibly exist. During my rambles in | On the contrary, I have the vanity to 
India, I have been the guest of some scores | think that I play remarkably well; but 
of rajahs, great and small; and I never) it was quite evident to me that the Maha- 
knew one who had not a grievance. He/rajah did not play his best, and that he 
had either been wronged by the govern-| suffered me to beat him as easily as I did— 
ment, or by some judge, whose decision had | simply out of what he considered to be po- 


| been against him. 

| government, it was a sheer love of oppression 

| that led to the evil of which he complained ; 

|| in the matter of the judge, that functionary 
| had been bribed by the other party. 

It was with great difficulty that I kept my 
eyes open while the petition—a very long one— 
was read aloud. Shortly after it was 
finished, I craved permission to retire, and | 
was conducted by a bearer to the sleeping- 
room, in the centre of which was a huge bed- 
stead—a four-poster—but devoid of curtains. 
Oneither side were large looking-glasses in gilt | 
' frames; not suspended on the walls, but 
piaced against them. Over the bed was a 
punkah, which was immediately set in mo- 
tion. The movement of the punkah served a 
| double purpose. It cooled the room and 
| drove away the musquitoes. Having thrown 
myself on the bed, the bearer, who was 
in attendance inquired if I would be 
shampooed ? This was a luxury to 
which I was always partial; and, having 
signified that I desired it, four men were 
shouted for. Each took an arm or a leg, and 
began to press it, and crack the knuckle 
| joiuts of my fingers and toes, This continued 
| for an hour, when I fell asleep, and did not 
| wake until eight o’clock on the following | 
morning ; when I was waited upon by the 
| khansamah, who wished to know my plea- 
| sure, with respect to breakfast. He informed 
me that he had “ Futnum and Meesum’s,” 
Yorkshire pie, game pie, anchovy toast, 


In the matter of the | liteness. 





mutton chop, steak, sardines—in short, all 
that the sahib logue were accustomed to take 
for breakfast. . 

My breakfast over and my hookah smoked, 
T lighted a cheroot, and walked out into a 
verandah, where I was soon joined by some of 
the Maharajah’s favourites and dependants ; 
who poured into my ear a repetition of the 
flattery to which I had listened on the previ- 
ousnight. Itisnot very tedious when you be- 
come used to it, and know that it is a matter of 
course, and is applied to every European guest 
of any real or supposed importance. Whilst 
thus engaged, smoking and listening, I was 


All the while we were playing, 
the favourites or courtiers of the Maharajah 
were praising us both. Neither of us made 
a stroke—good or bad—that did not bring 
down a shower of compliments. My impres- 
sion is, that if I had ran a cue, and cut the 
cloth at the same time, the bystanders 
would have shouted in praise of my skill 
and execution. I had already seen enough 
of native character to know exactly how 
I was to act. I feigned to be charmed 
with my success—childishly charmed. Whilst 
T was thus (to the délight of my host) osten- 
sibly revelling in my triumph, the marker 
—a native, a Hindoo—took up a cue, and 
began to knock the balls about. He cannoned 
all over the table, went in off the red and 
white, screwed back under the cushion, and, 
in short, did whatever he pleased andgwith 
perfect ease. 

I could not help expressing to the Rajah 


;my astonishment at the Hindoo marker’s 


skill, whereupon he informed me that, when 
he was a mere boy, he had been taught by the 
best player (an officer in the Light ee 
that ever came to India, and that for severa 
years past he had been marker at various 
mess-rooms where billiards were played. The 
name of this Hindoo Jonathan, was Runjeet, 
He was six-and-twenty years of age, about 
five feet five in height, remarkably slim, had 
a very handsome face, and eyes full of fire 
and spirit. He was for a long time marker 
to the Horse Artillery mess at Meerut, where 
I once saw him play a game with an officer 
celebrated for his skill. Runjeet gave his 
adversary sixty points out of a hundred, 
and won easily. What with his pay, or 
salary, the presents he received from gentle- 
men to whom he taught the game, and the 
gold mohurs that he occasionally had given 
to him when he won bets for his backers, 
Runjeet was in possession of some six hun- 
dred pounds a-year ; but he was so extrava- 
gant in his habits that he spent every anna, 
and died, I was told, “not worth money 
enough to buy the wood to burn him.” 

The Maharajah, on leaving the billiard- 


joined by the Maharajah, who held in his hand | room, invited me to accompany him to Cawn- 
the Delhi Gazette, the Mofussilite, and the! pore. I acquiesced, and the carriage was 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ordered. The carriage was English built—a | with the letter he had received from Luck- 
very handsome landau—and the horses were | now : “This Sahib who sits near me is g 
English horses; but the harness! It was /| great friend of the Governor-General, and ig 
country-made, of the very commonest kind, a relation of all the members of Council—a 
and worn out; for one of the traces was a/ constant guest of the Queen of England” 
yiece of rope. The coachman was filthy in | (then came this addition of his own) “ and of 
bis dress, and the whip that he carried in his | both Houses of Parliament.” I need scarcely 
hand was an old broken buggy-whip, which | say that I wished my Lucknow friends had 
some European gentleman must have thrown | not covered me with such recommendations ; 
away. On the box, on either side of the) for, wherever we went, and to whomsoever we 
coachman, sat a warlike retainer, armed|spoke—no maiter whether it was an Euro- 
with a sword and a dagger. In the rumble} pean shopkeeper or an official magnate of 
were two other retainers armed in the same| Cawnpore—I was doomed to hear, “This 
manner. Besidesthe Rajah and myself there | Sahib who sits (or stands) near me is a great 
were three others (natives and relatives of| friend,” &¢. &c. Having exhibited me sufli- 
the Rajah) in the vehicle. On the road the} ciently in Cawnpore, the heads of the horses 
Rajah talked incessantly, and amongst other| were turned towards Bhitoor, and we were 


things that he told me was this—in reference | 
to the praises that I bestowed on his equi- 
ge : 

“ Not long ago I had a carriage and horses 
very superior tothese. They cost me twenty- 
five thousand rupees; but I had to burn the 
carriage and kill the horses.” 

“ Why so?” 

“The child of a certain Sahib in Cawnpore | 
was very sick, and the Sahib and the Mem-| 
sahib were bringing the child to Bhitoor for | 
a change of air. I sent my big carriage for | 
them. On the road the child died ; and, of| 
course, as a dead body had been in the 
carriage, and as the horses had drawn that 
dead body in that carriage, I could never use 
them again.” The reader must understand | 
that a native of any rank considers it a dis-| 
grace to sell property. 


dragged along the road at a slow pace, for 
the animals were extremely fatigued. The 
natives of India have no mercy on their 
cattle, especially their horses.“ During the 
ride back, I was again bored with the Rajah’s 
grievance ; and, to quiet him—for he became 


| very much excited—I was induced to pro- 


mise that I would talk to the Governor- 
General and the Council on the subject ; and 
that if I did not succeed in that quarter, I 
would, on my return to England, take the 
earliest opportunity “some day, quietly, after 
dinner ” (this was his suggestion), of repre- 
senting to her Majesty the exact state of the 
case, and that an adopted son of a Hindoo 
was entitled to all the rights and privileges 
of an heir born of the body. I furthermore 
promised him most solemnly that I would 
not speak to the Board of Control, or to the 


“But could you not have given the horses | Privy Council on the subject ; for, the Maha- 
to some friend—a Christian or a Mussul-| rajah assured me that he had the most 
man ?” | positive proof that both these institutions 

“No; had I done so, it might have come| had eaten bribes from the hand of the East 
to the knowledge of the Sahib, and his feelings | India Company in respect of his claim. On 
would have been hurt at having occasioned | probing him, however, I discovered that his 
me such a loss.” | positive proof was a letter from a villainous 

Such was the Maharajah, commonly known | agent in England, who had written to him to 
as Nena Sahib. He appeared to be not a|say that “the Company had bribed the Board 
man of ability, nor a fool. He was selfish, of Control and the Privy Council, and that if 
but what native is not? He seemed to be! his Highness expected to succeed, he must 
far from a bigot in matters of religion; and,| bribe over the head of the Company. Three 
although he was compelled to be so very} lacs (thirty thousand pounds) would do it 
particular about the destruction of his car-| all.” 
riage and horses, I am quite saitsfied that he The Maharajah gave a nautch (native 
drank brandy, and that he smoked hemp in| dance by women) that night. 
the chillum of his hookah. On the following morning I awoke with a 

It was half-past five o’clock when we very bad head-ache, and in a philosophic 
arrived at Cawnpore. The officers, civil and| mood. The various perfumes which had been 
military, and their wives, were just coming} sprinkled over my dress had somewhat over- 
out for their evening drive on the mall.| powered me, and it may have been that the 
Some were in carriages, some in buggies,| story told me in whispers by one of the three 
some on horseback. Every soul saluted the | slaves who came to sing me to sleep had dis- 
Maharajah; who returned the salute according | ordered my imagination. I was told that 
to Eastern fashion—raising the hands to the| two women of rank were kept in a den not 


forehead. Several gentlemen approached the 
Carriage when it was drawn up near the 
band-stand, and inquired after the Maha- 
rajah’s health. He replied that it was good; 
and then introduced me to them in the 
following manner, and in strict accordance. 


far from my apartments, and treated like wild 
beasts; and a third—a beautiful young 
creature—had recently been “ bricked up in 
a wall,” for no other fault than attempting 
to escape. 


After breakfast, the Rajah showed me his 
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elephants, his camels, his horses, his dogs,| waves that are formed when a stone is 
his pigeons, his falcons, his wild asses, his|thrown into a still pond of water), which 
apes, his aviary full of birds, and all the rest| travel at a certain rate ; so, light is nothing 
of his curiosities. Then he exhibited his| more than the vibrations or undulations ina 
guns and pistols—by Purdy, Egg, and other |thin and elastic ether, which ether must per- 
celebrated makers—his swords, and his dag- | vade all known space ; that, as the impres- 
gers, of every country and age, and when he|sion of the ear-waves on the ear produces 
had observed that he was very happy, under} the sense of hearing; so, the impression of 


o? 
the influence of some stimulant recently 
imbibed, I took an opportunity of discours- 
ing on the vanity of human wishes, and 
especially with reference to his Highness’s 
grievance, I translated many sentiments of 
Juvenal and Horace into Hindoostanee ; but, 
Iregret to say, they had no effect on Nena 
Sahib. . 


POLARISATION. 


I woud venture to define Man, in eighteen | 


hundred and fifty-seven, as the animal who 
turns everything in creation to his own advan- 
tage. 

To instance one thing by which he has so 
profited, let us confine ourselves to the article 
Light. None of the elements by which we are 


| 


the ether-undulations on the eye, produces 
the sense of sight. Hence, this hypothesis 
as to the nature of light is called the Undu- 
latory Theory. But Newton and his imme- 
diate followers, held that light consists of 
minute particles or corpuscles, shot out 
by luminous bodies with an immense 
velocity, which (whether undulations or 
material atoms) has been proved to be at 
the rate of a hundred and ninety-two 
miles in a second. Newton’s hypothesis, 
therefore, is called the Corpuscular Theory. 
His supporters urge that there is no proof of 
the existence of the all-pervading ether ; and 
that if light, like sound, were the pulsations 
of waves, it would travel round corners and 
through curved tubes ; but that, instead, it 
follows the same rectilinear course as would 
be taken by a cannon-ball uninfluenced by 


surrounded appears to the uninstructed eye| the earth’s attraction. 
so simple as light. It is less material than} What is most strange is, that several of the 
air ; it is infinitely less gross and mechanical | phenomena of light may be equally explained 
than water, which lends itself to human pur-|on either theory; that neither theory is 
poses under the energetic and substantial without its difficulties; and that even by 
forms of vapour and ice. Apparently, light the help of the modern favourite, the undu- 
comes and goes at regulated intervals; but latory scheme, many optical facts are to be 
really, it issues in an uninterrupted stream accounted for, only by mere assumption as 
from the sun and from Sirius, as well asfrom to the manner and direction in which the 
the faint fixed stars that are with difficulty ethereal particles vibrate. The visible phe- 
visible in the abyss of space. What, then, is nomena are constantly reproduced; but 
that unceasing influence, Light,—* Ethereal,’ the essential nature of light is probably 
first of things, quintessence pure?” We) still unknown. Meanwhile, the undulatory 
don’t exactly know, nor is it necessary for| theory may with advantage be provisionally 
our welfare that we should, We don’t abso-' admitted, if only as a sort of artificial me- 
lutely want to understand the nature of mory by which the details of optical facts 
light (though it would be pleasant, certainly,! may be classed and impressed upon the stu- 
to understand it), any more than we require | dent’s mind. 
an exact cognisance of the electric fluid—if| Happily, as with electricity, numerous 
fluid there be. Electricity gives us a pleasing | physical properties of light have been dis- 
titillation, or a smart shock, or strikes us| covered in spite of our uncertainty as to its 
deal ; it masks our ignoble spoons and forks| nature. That more hidden powers remain to 
with a crust of silver ; it generates rotatory | be divulged, we can hardly for a moment 
motion, by which we can work machinery ;|doubt. In the so-believed simple ray of 
it brings us instantaneous tidings of weal or | light, there have been traced the co-existence 
woe ; it turns blackest midnight into bright | of a variety of component rays; and self- 
noon day ; it will keep the clocks of a whole | serving man has turned them to his own 
community going in unison ; all according to} advantage. A ray, instead of being one uni- 
fixed laws, which we can register and calcu-| form beam, is now known as a complicated 
late to a nicety. We cannot nearly guess, bundle, made up of a collection of magic 
what it may do for us yet, without our know- | wands of very discrepant efficiency. Newton 
ing what electricity is. The same is true of| first employed the prism to split the solar 
light. beam into seven rays, coloured, three with 
It would be easy to excite a discussion the primary colours, red, yellow, and blue, 
about the nature of light, which would fill and four with their compounds, orange, 
the columns of this journal for the next three | green, indigo, and violet,—although the rain- 
months. Huyghens and several other philo-| bow had displayed the experiment long 
sophers suggested that, as sound is known to before him. Botanists, chemists, and photo- 
be the effect of vibrations or spherical waves graphers, have derived special service from 
in the air (resembling in some degree the! the generative ray, the heat ray, and the 
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actinic ray, which shine in modes differing | native collection of silks, gems and other 
from each other and from the rest of their’ finery. 

sun-born brethren ; it is even said that the! Students are now guided in their manipu- 
photographie ray is more powerful in the’ lations of the microscope by various treatises, 
New World than in the Old. Amongst the amongst which, Dr. Carpenter’s wonderful 
modern dissection of light may be named | book, and Beale’s lectures, are specially excel- 
what is called the polarised ray, and which lent; the catalogues of the principal makers 
has been especially pressed into the ranks of ‘are also well worth careful perusal and 


the microscope’s auxiliaries. Man, the all-| 
appropriating animal, has thus cunningly | 
forwarded his ends by catching at what) 
might be called the impurities of the “ quint- 
essence pure.” 

The modern improvements of the micro- 
scope (one of the most important of which 
is the construction of achromaiic object- 
glasses, first successfully attempted by Mon- | 
sieur Selligues, of Paris, in eighteen hundred 
and twenty-three) have rendered the ditfer- 
ence between old and modern treatises on 
the microscope, and old and modern acces- 
sory apparatus, immense. Even the best of 
compound microscopes, a hundred years ago, 
were simple and obvious in their construc- | 
tion and uses, Even with the overflowing 
luxury of half-a-dozen different object-glasses, 
as in Cuff’s.chef-d’ceuvre described by Baker, 
there was no combination of their power, no 
union of their effect ; they could merely be 
used in succession, on separate occasions, 
according as each respective object investi- 
gated required to be more or less magnified. 
They had a glass for a flea, and a glass for a 
wheel animalcule ; but they dared not at- 
tempt the feat which Nature is said to have 
executed when she required an improved | 
specimen of epic poet,—to make a third, they | 
ventured not to join the other two; for the 
result would have been coloured fringes and 
confusion. While, of many modern optical | 
luxuries, our forefethers no more dreamt than 
they did of collodion photography, or At-! 
lantic electric cables. Indeed, so varied and 
numerous are now the aids to the micro- 
scopist, that their very purpose and mode of 
application is a difficult puzzle to observers, 
who have looked, and been edified by look- | 
ing, through simples and compounds of 
eiglteenth-century construction. You may | 
even put the possessor of a modern micro- 
scope of only moderate pretensions before a 
first-class instrument, costing from thirty to 
a hundred guineas with its fitting, in its 
sleek Spanish mahogany case ; and, on bring-| 
ing his hidden treasure to light, he will find 
the utmost difficulty in directing its move- 
ments, so as to see anything with it. He 
will open its richly stored drawer or 
drawers, and be dazzled by the glittering 
trinkets within, and will have as little idea 
as to how they are to be worn by the regal 
microscope (that is, where they are to be 
screwed on, inserted, and placed), as an 
Addiscombe cadet would have, on inspecting 
the jewel-box of an Indian begum, or a 
Mantchoo princess whom he were suddenly | 
called upon to deck appropriately with her, 


‘constitute a talisman whose 


| additional charge of a guinea and a-half. 


| object. 


reference ; but there is one set of shining 
microscopic baubles on which I should like 
to say a iew words, both on account of their 


being somewhat charily mentioned by the 


writers referred to, and mainly because they 
influence is 
magical, if natural magic be still allowed to 
exist, 

In a former article in this volume, it was 


| stated * that if the reader wished to test 


the attractiveness as well as the portability 
of modern microscopes, he should arrive some 
rainy day at a country house full of company, 
when the guests were prevented from enjoy- 
ing out-door amusements, with one of 
Amadio’s forty guinea instruments, accom- 
panied by a boxful of good preparations,— 
on producing which, he would work wonders, 
One of the means of displaying his marvels 
would be the apparatus for the polarisation 
of light. ‘The price and the maker are thus 
specially named in order to speak of what I 
know,—as also to indicate that the polari- 
scope is only aflixed to instruments of a 
superior order, and not to students’ micro- 
scopes of moderate price, which latter may 
yet be eminently useful for working with 
ordinary light. Amadio’s lowest priced in- 
strument, capable of carrying a. polariser, is 
seven pounds ten shillings, Smith and beck’s 
educational microscope admits the addition 
of a polarising apparatus complete, at the 
Of 
the efficiency of this there can be no doubt, 
any more than of those supplied by the 
other great makers, as Mr. Ross, or Messrs. 
Powell and Lealand. The instrument em- 
ployed for polarisation mostly consists of 
three articles; videlicet, a prism of Ice- 
land spar, called the polariser, fixed in a 
revolving cylinder, to go below the object; 


|a selenite object-carrier, to be laid on the 


stage, and on which the object to be examined 
is laid; and thirdly, the body-prism, or 
analyser, also of Iceland spat, which is in- 
serted at the bottom into the body of the 
microscope,: and, consequently, above the 
Suppose, then, that your microscope 
stands before you, and that you are wishing 
to observe with polarised light ; remove the 
diaphragm plate, and take, with the inten- 
tion of putting it in its place, the one that 
has the rack adjustment, or cylinder-fitting 
(used also with the achromatic condenser, 
and the spotted lens). Into this plate, screw 
the polariser, and then insert them beueath 
the stage ; unscrew the adapter at the bot- 
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tom of the microscope, and the body-prism 
screws inside, the object-glass screwing be- | 
peath it and outside. ‘The selenite is laid on 
the stage, and on it the object ; the focus is, 
found ; and you have then only to peep your | 
fill, causing the polariser to revolve occasion- | 
ally. In many French microscopes, and in | 
certain English ones, the analyser, whether a | 
prism or a tourmaline, is fitted to the eye-| 
piece instead of to the lower end of the body 
of the microscope; but in either case it is| 
still above the object-glass. ‘These details are | 
not amusing, but they will be welcome to| 
unpractised manipulators, who are puzzling | 
over a unewly-arrived instrument, which | 
their love of natural history has induced 
them to order. 

But I may be expected to answer the| 
reasonable question, “ Pray, what is polarised | 
light?” The reply is ready; “I don’t 
exactly know; nor do I know who does 
know exactly.” The term polarised, as will | 
be explained by-and-by, affords no explana- | 
tion, description, or clue. Polarised light is) 
light that has been subjected to certain) 
modes of treatment, by which it acquires, or | 
more properly loses, certain qualities. This, 
is not avery precise or graphic definition, 
but I cannot help it. There are secrets of | 
nature which lie beyond mortal ken, Pola-| 
rised light is a sort of supertine light,—to 
use familiar terms,—from which all the 
coarser properties have been wiunowed, 
strained, sifted, or beaten out. If common 


light were wheat immediately after being 
ground between the millstones, polarised | 
light would be the finest flour obtained there- | 


from. Light, after having undergone a cer- 
tain amount of discipline, or torturing, is 
said to be polarised ; about which process of 
polarisation great and doughty battles might | 
be fought. But, as no professor has plunged | 
as yet to the truth-containing bottom of the 
well of light, I content myself with the un-| 
deniable statement that polarised light is a 
very pretty thing. Fancy yourself living in| 
aregion solely illuminated by Aurore bore- 
ales—and it is not proved that polarisation 
has nothing to do with the said Aurore,— 
imagine a country where every passing cloud 
throws a diverse-coloured shadow of gorgeous 
hues across your path ; where the air breeds 
rainbows without the aid of a shower, and 
where the summer breeze breaks those rain- 
bows into irregular lengths, fragments, and 
glittering dust,scattering them broad-castover 
the land, like autumnal leaves swept by a gale 
from the forest, and you have an approxi- 
mate,and by no means exaggerated idea of 
the effects of polarised light on substances 
capable of being affected by it. For, it is| 
light endowed with extra delicacy, subtlety, 
and versatility. lt renders visible minute 
details of structure in the most glaring 
colours ; it gauges crystalline films of infini- 
tesimal thinness; it betrays to the student’s 
search, otherwise inappreciable differences of 
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density or elasticity in the various parts of 
tissues. Indeed, as a detector, polarised 
light is invaluable, acting the part of a 
traitorous spy under the most unexpected 
circumstances. It denounces as cotton what 
you believed to be silk; it demonstrates 
disease where you supposed health. It 
adorns objects that are vile and mean, whose 
destiny is only to be cast out—such as 
parings of nails, shavings of animals’ hoofs, 
cuticle rubbed or peeled from the stems of 
plants, offscouring of our kitchens and store- 
rooms, sugar, acids, and salts—with the most 
magnificent, the most resplendent tints, 
such as are seen when the sun streams 
through the stained glass windows of a Nor- 
man cathedral. 

Light is thrown into this magical condition. 
First,—When it is reflected from glass at an 
angle of incidence of fifty-six degrees, forty- 
five minutes from the perpendicular. This 
only describes one of the modes of producing 
polarised light, and is no answer to the ques- 
tion, “ Whatisit?” It was thus that the phe- 
nomenon was actually discovered in eighteen 
hundred and eight, by professor Malus, 
while viewing, through a doubly-refracting 


| prism, the light of the setting sun reflected 


from the glass panes of a French window, 
called a croisée, which happened to stand 
open, like a door on its hinges, at an angle 
which must have very closely approximated 
to that which has since been ascertained to 
be the polarising angle for glass. The 
ray so reflected is found to have acquired the 
property of possessing different sides. If the 
original ray be supposed to be a cylindrical 
rod, polished or white all round, which is 
capable of being reflected from a polished 
surface whatever part of its circumference 
may strike that surface, the polarised ray 
may be compared to asquare-shaped rod with 
four flat sides, two of which (opposite) bright 
aud polished, are capable of reflection, while 
two—black or dull—are not. Now, the word 
“poles,” in physical science, is often used to 
denote the ends or sides of any body which 
have acquired contrary properties, as the op- 
posite ends of a magnet, which are called the 
positive and negative poles. By analogy, the 
ray of light, whose sides lying at the right 
angles with each other, were found to be 
reduced with opposite physical properties, 
was said to be polarised. The term remains, 
and can scarcely be changed now; but it 
subsists in books as a monumental specimen 
of unfortunate nomenclature. On the un- 
dulatory theory. common light is assumed to 
be produced by vibrations of the ethereal 
particles in two planes at right angles to the 
progress of the wave ; there are perpendicular 
vibrations, and there are horizontal vibra- 
tious—which is analogous to the motions of 
the waves of the sea, as experienced by those 
who have crossed the Channel in a steamboat 
during a brisk gale, when the rectangular 
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vibrations occasioned by the alternate pitch- | 
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ings and rockings of the vessel have caused 
the mast head to describe a circle or an oval, 
as the case might be. In the language of the 
same hypothesis, polarised light is light 
propagated only by one plane of vibrations ; 
the effect of whatever causes polarisation, 
being, to suppress the vibrations in the plane 
at right angles to the former. Hence, they 
say, the different properties possessed by the 
—— sides or poles of the ray. The theory 
is beautifully ingenious ; but, if the existence 
of the other be more than doubtful, soon to 
be classed with the fixity of the earth and the 
erystal orbs of the older astronomers, what 
becomes of all these complicated vibrations ? 
Light polarised by reflection is rarely applied 
to microscopic purposes. 

Secondly, Light may be polarised by 
transmission through a bundle consisting of 
from sixteen to eighteen plates of thin 
glass. Of this nature is the polariscope 
employed in Woodward’s hydro-oxygen 
microscope. 

Thirdly, Light is polarised by passing 
through certain transparent crystals. Some 
of these, called double-refracting crystals, 
split the ray in two. Place them over an 
object—a printed paragraph for instance— 
and you suddenly see double; duplicate 
paragraphs astonish your gaze. They are 
carried to your retina by the divided ray, and 
each half-ray is polarised. Iceland spar is 
the crystal generally employed by the micro- 
scope maker for the prisms already men- 
tioned, although others would serve, By an 
ingenious optical operation, only one of the 
half-rays is allowed to traverse the body of 
the microscope. By interposing between the 
two prisms a plate of selenite or other 
doubly-refracting medium, colour is produced 
by “interference,” in undulatory language. 
by turning the moveable collar of the 
polariser, the polarised ray is made to revolve, 
and an extraordinary succession and variety 
of hues is the result. These effects will be 
produced, as far as the ground tint is con- 
cerned, even if the objects through which 
the light is transmitted to the eye have 
themselves no polarising influence ; but, if 
they have, other phantasmagoric effects 
will be developed, of which no conception 
can be conveyed by printed words. The 
eye actually cloys of the spectacle, if 
long-continued ; dazzled and spent with an 
alternating contest of iridescent hues, it is 
glad to repose on the homely colouring of 
4 as they appear in their rainy-day 

ress. 


“Where’er I peep, whatever sights I see, 
My heart, untravelled, still returns to thee; 
Still to fair daylight turns, quintessence pure.” 


Amongst my private treasures is the com- 
pound eye of a beetle, parts of which change 
colour under polarised light. It would be 
curious to ascertain whether any individual 
creatures—including certain of mankind—are 
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not gifted with eyes that are more or legs | 
polariscopes. 

If there exist insects or crustaceans, 
whose eyes, besides being microscopes, are 
also polariscopes, what a highly-seasoned 
view of nature they must have, compared 
with ours! . We hear of cases of people being 
affected by colour-blindness, as if the gre 
ray were the only one that reached their | 
retina,—of mercers confounding green with 
scarlet, and of shopmen obliged to have their 
coloured skeins of silk ready sorted to their 
hand over-night. We have the phenomenon 
of painters whose pictures make perfect en- 
gravings,—they are irreproachable in respect 
to light and shade, perspective, and drawing, 
—but in point of colour, look like the work 
of madmen. We have aged oaks rearing 
their azure stag-heads into a cloudless grass- 
green sky, and overshadowing a group of 
yellow bandits who fiercely bestride their 
purple steeds. Most of our integuments exert 
a marked action on polarised light: one 
would think that, in the case of those artists, 
the capricious faculty was extended to the 
integument of the eye. | 

As to what special objects polarised lightis 
applicable—like the microscope itself—it em- 
braces every material thing in nature, 
whether belonging to the animal, the vege- 
table, or the mineral kingdom, It is recom- 
mended to examine everything with po- 
larised light, in the certainty of its leading to 
valuable discoveries; by it, the internal 
structure of various transparent objects is 
rendered evident, although they may not be 
recognisable by ordinary illumination ; by its 
delicate indications, the science of optics has 
become the handmaid to almost every other 
branch of physics. Integumentary substances 
in particular form a brilliant and interesting 
class of objects. A section of a horse’s hoof 
has the effect of the richest Brussel’s carpet, 
with a symmetrical pattern that might be 
copied by the loom ; the same of the rhino- 
ceros’s horn, which, however, is said not to be 
horn, but a tuft of hairs naturally glued toge- 
ther. Ram’s horn, a deer’s hoof, sheep’s hoof, 
have each its characteristic elegances. If the 
substance, called whalebone, could be made to 
display, when beamed on by the rays of gas 
or wax candles, the ornamental structure and 
the harmonious shades which it offers when 
viewed by the micro-polariscope, it would 
soon become the fashion for ladies to wear—— 
dare I write it ?—stays outside, instead of 
beneath, their dress. 

The elegant structure of fishscales is admi- 
rably seen by means of the polariser. Agas- 
siz has classed fish according to their scales ; 
and the student should have a representative 
of each class for comparison. Perhaps the 
most striking are the ctenoid, or comblike, 
scales; namely those which have rows of 
teeth at the edge by which they are at- | 
tached to the skin, as in the sole, the | 
pike, the perch, and the red 
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POLARISATION. 
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scale-teeth glitter with some decided hue, 
red, green, or blue, while the body of the 
scale is clouded with colour and covered with 
wavy stripes of wrinkles. In the important 
question of scales or no scales, the micro- 
polariser has the power of extending both 
culinary reform and religious liberty. Till 
the nineteenth century, the Jews have be- 
lieved themselves forbidden by their law to 
eat that savoury and nutritious fish, the eel, | 
on the erroneous assumption that it is scale- 
less ; because, that the eel has fins (the other | 
condition of its edibility in Israel), is patent 
to the nakedest eye. But, I have now under 
my polaro-microscopic eye some beautiful 
eel scales,—like elongated oval shields, bur- 
nished with brass, and studded with emer- 
alds, sapphires, and topazes, grouped in 
triangles whose points meet in the centre of| 
the shield,—which might persuade Jews to 
eat and infidels to enjoy. Before quitting | 
the fishy tribes, be it proclaimed to the epi- | 
eurean world, that amongst the prettiest of| 
polariscope objects are young oysters; not 
the little delicious natives which are eaten 
in London, but a much smaller sample, with | 
which your microscopic preparer will supply | 
you. These are as lovely on the slide as their | 
elders are dainty on the dish. Everybody 
knows that when there is no r in the month, | 
oysters are out of season, or sick. The milki-| 
ness, which then gives them their distasteful 
quality, consists of swarms of oysterlings 
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sky, as a philosopher of the day maintains ; 
fibres, hairs, and scales, and the very curious 
minute crystals found in the cells of plants, 
called raphides, from the Greek word for 
needle, bodkin, or awl. Of these there are 
examples in the onion, in rhubarb, in the 
American aloe, and others. Cuticles con- 
taining flint are often very beautiful ; that of 
the common marestail presents a remarkably 
neat shawl pattern in stripes. Very curious 
optical effects are presented by the various 
starches. The starch called tous-les-mois, 
having the largest grains, is usually selected 
for exhibition. 

Crystalline forms, however, are the target 
against which polarised light delights to 
discharge its most splendid fireworks. Sali- 
cine, a salt extracted from willow trees, 
which, it was once hoped, might supersede 
quinine in the cure of fever, offers, when 
almost an imperceptible film, the appearance 
of a pavement consisting not merely of gold, 
but of lapis lazuli, ruby, emerald, and opal. 
Chlorate of potash strews the field of view 
with liberal handfuls of pyramidal jewels, 
Chromate of potash, which forms a bright 
yellow solution, offers a remarkable choice of 
club-shaped crystals, irregularly thrown to- 
gether, as if a vast army of theatrical special 
constables had thrown their tinselled staves 
into a heap, swearing to prevent breaches of 
the peace nomore. Oxalate of potash, like 
several other combinations of oxalic acid, is 


which migrate from the maternal bosom and ja salt of such variety and brilliancy, that its 


wander till they acquire some fixed position | crystals, floating and glowing in a few drops 
in thé world. Marvellous to behold, each of} of solution on the slide, look as if their form 
these organised particles of oyster-milk is| and colour were the result of a Chinese ima- 
furnished with a pair of shells quite as/ gination in its happiest moments. 


perfect, though not so big, as those of its) The worthies of the last century—and 
grandmother, and considerably more trans-| amongst them the ingenious Henry Baker— 
parent. derived great entertainment from watching 

Again, the palates of many gasteropod| the configurations of crystallisation under 
mollusks, such as periwinkles, whelks, slugs,| the microscope. How some divide and sub- 
and snails, are highly sensitive to our extra-| divide after a wonderful order, representing 
ordinary luminous agent. But, note that} at the last a winter scene of trees without 
these and numerous other objects for the leaves ; how others perform shootings into the 
polariscope, with the exception of sections,| middle of the drop so as to make a figure not 
are best expressly ordered of the preparer,! unlike the framework for the flooring or the 
as such; because many of the parts of an/| roofing of a house : how distilled verdigrease 
object, which would only add to its interest| assumes an appearance like four leaves of 
if viewed by ordinary transmitted light, are| fern conjoined by their stalks, made them 
better removed when they would only dull; marvel greatly ; for they had no suspicion of 
or obscure the details whose special nature| the flashing lights that were latent in the 
is to exhibit it. This is particularly the! subjects of their observation, To them, a 
case with the palates of mollusks, which| rose-shaped group of crystals had beauty 


polarise best the nearer they are brought to| 
a transparent state. The same circumstance | 
renders it desirable for the amateur to 
possess two preparations of the same organic 
object (with crystals the case is different), if 
it be interesting without the polariser as well | 
as with it, 

The vegetable world has a less brilliant dis- | 
play to make, but is still replete with interest. 
There are spiral cells and vessels, sections of | 
wood, proving coal to be of terrestrial origin 
and not to have rained from the preadamite 


of form only ; but, now, if we catch one in 
the act of self-formation, we see it spread 
like an opening flower whose petals are 
striped and blotched with every imaginable 
tint. 

Still, it is not every saline solution that 
readily renders up crystals sensitive to the 
impression of: the polarised ray. Common 
table salt, and alum, although they form 
beautiful cubes and pyramids, are apt to 
show but the faintest blush of colour; so sa 
voury and astringent to the palate, they are 








8 
insipid to the eye. While Epsom salt, nau- 
seous to swallow, is richly magnificent to 
behold. Washerwoman’s soda displays gaudy 
blotches with a tendency to anirregular leat- 
like shape. Sugar offers but a faint sensibi- 
lity to polarised light, unless you know how 
to manage it. The crystals show touches of 

_coloured light, but they are too minute to 
have much effect. To get sugar crystals, the 
evaporation must be slow, requiring perhaps 
four and twenty hours; if you hasten the 
process by heating the syrup on the slide, 
te get, instead, an amorphous crust of sugar 

arley. Use neither powder sugar nor white 
lump sugar, but sugar candy, to form your 
solution ; then, with patience, you will ob- 
tain a crop of lovely crystals, arranged either 
in circular, or in fan-like groups, which will 
well reward your pains. Many of these} 
candy crystals are striped transversely, or 
diagonally, zebra-fashion, not with black and 
white, but with the seven prismatic colours. | 
Nitre, although repulsive to the taste, is ex- 
tremely attractive to the view. Put a drop} 
of warm solution of nitre on a heated slip of 
glass; introduce it to polarised light, and 
you will see glittering sword-blades, flashing 
dirks and bayonets, steel-blue battle-axes, | 
and bloody towahawks, darting across the 
field, as ifthey were stabbing at some unseen | 
enemy. The very crystals of nitre are sug-| 
gestive of battle and storm. You get perma- 
nent representations of flashes of lightning. 
An artist about to paint either a Jovine, or 

an imperial eagle, will do well to consult a 
crystallisation of nitre as a model for his 
thunderbolts, 

The several vitriols of the Alchymists— 
blue, green, and white—the sulphates of cop- 
per, iron, and zinc—are three lovely daugh- 
ters of Iris, born to fathers each more re- 
eplendently rich than the other, with gnomes 
and sylphs for their godfathers and god- 
mothers. These beauties should always be 
kept in attendance, ready to display their 
cbarms, and to dazzle the inexperienced 
stranger by their wondrous hues. The first, 
sulphate of copper, is gorgeously attired ; on 
her robe, the supplemental colours come out 
with striking contrast and alternation. The 
second, sulphate of iron (rumoured to have 
occasional dealings with London porter), 
looks as if her parent, the king of the gnomes, 
had been trying how fine he could make his 
offspring. White vitriol, the progeny of zinc, 
is clothed in a spangled mantle that far out- 
shines the starry heavens. 
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THE FIRST SNOW ON THE FELL. 


Our days had begun to darken ; 
The shadows upon the lawn 
To fall from the clm-trees early, 
To linger long for dawn; ~ 
The leaves of the elm to redden, 

And tremble to the wind, 
With its bitter news and whispers 
Of the worse that lay behind. i 





HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 





[Conducted by 
And now and again would flutter 
A dead leaf to the ground, 
Which sun should never gladden, 
Nor rain with a summer sound. 
The fern was red on the mountain, 
The cloud was low in the sky, 
And we knew that the year was failing, 
That the wintry time was nigh. 


But we thought, as thinks the lover 
With his loved one near her grave, 

* O, Death, leave her here for a little, 
Leave her, whom nought can save.” 

A little more warmth and brightness, 
And tarrying of the green, 

Had left no content with the future, 
Thankful for what had been; 

We dreamt not of Winter, standing 
As to-day we sec him stand, 

In the midst of the mountains youdcr, 
With Helvellyn in his hand. 

Thongh he dares not come to the valleys, 
Though he leaves the hill ere noon, 

Iiis foot will be on the lake’s breast, 
He will hush the river soon. 

Yon print of his hoary finger 
We Northerns know full well, 

Our sign that summer is over,— 
The first snow on the Fell. 


LYNDON HALL. 


CHAPTERS. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


Norau Lynpon sat under the great beech- 
tree at the end of the long walk with her 
cousin Gregory. Norah was fair, pale, timid, 


,and depressed ; Gregory fiery as aun Arab and 
‘almost as swarthy: Norah was gentle and 


cold, loving no one and harming nothing, 
while Gregory’s very caresses were less ten- 
der than the reproaches of other men, and his 
love more fierce than ordinary hate. Yet 
though so singularly unsuited to each other, 


these two creatures were betrothed ; because 


Norah’s father wished to unite the estates, 
and because Gregory had a savage kind of 
love for his beautiful little cousin—that love 
which thinks only of itself, and looks only to 
its own fulfilment. As for Norah, she had 
simply been required to say “I will,” after 
her father’s stern “you shall.” No one 
dreamed of any spontaneous wish on her part 
as either desirable or necessary ; and it never 
occurred even to herself that she might by 
chance do more than obey—that she might 
claim the common birthright of humanity, 
and desire and will for herself. Her father 
had not ground her down through all the 
facile years of her early youth to leave her 
such dangerous thoughts as these. He had 
not suppressed every spark of self-assertion 
to no purpose. He had made her what he 


| willed her to be—a passive machine that did 
|as it was bidden—walking by rule and living 
| by law, but devoid of all the impulse, passion, 
strength, and will, which spring from an 


judependent inner life. 


This suited Colonel Lyndon. To his ideas 
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Norah was a model daughter, and he almost! He started up from the garden seat, and 
loved her for the feebleness he had created | began pacing the walk, and folding his arms 
in her. But Colonel Lyndon was not prone} over his breast ; but more as if he were a 
to love anything: and this, his nearest ap- | modern Laocoén crushing a boa-constrictor, 
proach, was but a poor imitation at the best.| than an ordinary English gentleman assum- 
Gregory, too, was a man who demanded im-| ing an ordinary English attitude. 

plicit obedience from a woman. With his} “Please, cousin, sit down,” said Norah, 
oriental temperament he had imbibed orien-/ timidly. 

tal ideas, and could never reconcile himself} “0, this is torture!” he exclaimed, in a 
to the independence of Western women. But | voice of genuine anguish: then flinging him- 
he was of a widely different nature to the! self on his knees before her, he seized her 
colonel, even while seemingly at one with} hands, and burst into such a wild strain of 
him in the proper treatment and condition of | despair and anguish that Norah felt almost 
women. He wanted love together with obe-| faint to hear him. Moreover, he had grasped 
dience: his slave must feel as well as act} her so harshly, that, had she not been too 
according to his desires ; and souls must yield | timid even for cowardice, she would have 
as well as breathe if he would be satisfied.|screamed aloud. His nervous muscular 





The colonel looked only for practical obedi- | 
ence ; Gregory, younger, more impassioned, 
and in love, desired emotional sympathy as 
well, Thus, while Norah’s submissiveness 
charmed him, her coldness and want of de- 
monstration often nearly maddened him; and , 
few men, perhaps, ever underwent greater 
torture than Gregory had done since his 
engagement with his cousin. 

He often questioned her fiercely about her 
love for him; and to-day the conversation | 
beneath the beech-tree led again over the old 
ground. 

“ Of course, I love you,” said Norah, in her | 
strange, timid way, not looking up, and| 
speaking without emphasis or intonation. 

“Why don’t you look as if you did, then?” 
cried Gregory, impatiently. 

“T cannot help my looks, cousin : they are | 
always against me, I look pale, but I am not | 
il, and I believe I always look cross and! 
unhappy, but I am not either.” 

“No, no, not cross, Norah, but unhappy. 
What makes you unhappy?” He spoke 
quickly, bending his great black eyes eagerly | 
on her. 

“T am not unhappy,” said Norah, quietly. | 

“You are, Norah! you know you are! | 


hands closing like a vice over those tiny de- 
licate fingers of hers, nearly crushed them. 
Little frail Norah was no tit plaything for a 
swarthy savage six feet high, and as powerful 
as he was passionate. But now his despair 
was so intense, and Norah felt in her own 
soul that, though exaggerated, it was not 
entirely groundless, She was too timid to 
make an end of it herself. She could only 
wait, trembling and terrified, until Gregory’s 
passion had burnt itself out, and he had be- 
come calm by force of exhaustion. So she 
sat still and silent ; white and rigid like a 
little marble statue. 

At last the storm cleared off, and Gregory 
tried to soothe her. She bore her cousin’s 
soothings passively, as she bore everything ; 
but her sole thought during the infliction 
was, “When will this be over? O! when 
will he go away ?” 

At last, passing through the shrubbery, 
Norah saw a tall, greut, spare military figure 
coming towards them—a figure she never 
remembered seeing with pleasure or grat 
tude before. 

“ My father, cousin !” she said quietly, but 
with a little sigh of relief. 

Gregory had just time to start to his feet, 


Every look, every movement, the tones of before Colonel Lyndon turned into the Long 
your voice, your gestures—everything tells) Walk: for Gregory, halfa savage, was almost 
me that you are wretched, dejected, broken- as much in awe of his uncle as Norah 
hearted. I see it. I see it. O heaven! herself. 
that face! and on the eve of our marriage!”| With a stern, undeviating step, and a stern, 
There was a certain deep vibration in the | unchanging face, the Colonel came up to 
tones of his voice which was always the pre-| them, and silently sat down on the other side 
lude to a fit of frenzy. of Norah. No one spoke. Gregory was 
Norah, constitutionally afraid of passion, | occupied in regaining his self-possession, and 
began to tremble. | Norah waited, as she had been taught, until 
“There! there! see! I cannot speak to | her father should first address her. 
you in the tenderest way—I cannot even! “A beautiful day,” said Colonel Lyndon, 
show you any love or care, without mak-!|after a time: speaking curtly and impera- 
ing you tremble and shrink from me. | tively, as if he were on parade giving orders, 
You cannot call this love. Norah! Why,/|and as if the weather were on the verge of 
my very dog returns my caress, and my horse | his displeasure. That was his way with 
knows my hand. These dumb creatures love | everything. 
me, while you—you—you fear me, you shiver| “ Very,” said Norah. a de j 
with dread and disgust before me, you abhor; “ Too close,” muttered Gregory, wiping his 
me, Norah !—you wish I was dead and swept) upper lip—that tell-tale upper lip—with the 
from your path for ever! I see it—I know) Nubian blood seen so plainly in its thickened 
it—I feel it!” | lines and glowing red ! 
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Then there was a dead silence again: the| was preferable to a téte-A-téte with Gregory, 
Colonel had exhausted his first series of sub- | when he was in one of his jealous and excited 
jects ; for the Colonel was not a talkative | moods. 
man: and Norah was always too thankful to! “Cousin,” she said, quite quietly, “I wish 
take refuge in the peace of silence to break | that you, or my father, would kill me at once. 
it of her own free will ; even if she had not} It would be better for me than to live as I 
been taught that such infraction was the} do now.” 
highest possible disrespect to paternal ma-| Gregory heard no more, but bounded 
jesty. At last the Colonel spoke again. | away, and Norah saw him no more for that 

“When does Miss Thorold come, Norah ?”|day. But her father scolded her for three- 

“To-morrow, sir,” said Norah. quarters of an hour, and told her she was 

“T hear she has grown a handsome and a/ ungrateful and insubordinate. 
pleasant person,” remarked Colonel Lyndon, | 
condescendingly. “Asa child she was too, CHAPTER THE SECOND. 
forward and not sufficiently feminine, but I} “Wuy, Norah! you do not look much like 
hear she has improved. What say you,|a bride!” cried Lucy Thorold, when, after 
Norah ? it is not long since you left school ?| the necessary public greetings were over, she 
You can remember her distinctly, I presume. | and her friend were closeted, like school- 
She is not disagreeable, I believe ?” girls talking mysteries again. “ How is this’? 


“ Not at all, sir,” said Norah. 

“ And handsome ?” | 

“Very handsome.” 

“ Accomplished, too, and lady-like ?” 

“ Both, sir.” 

“ Handsome, agreeable, accomplished—yet 
you are not afraid of her? You are not 
jealous?” said Gregory with a forced! 
laugh. 

“ No, cousin, not in the least.” 

“Ah!” he cried, with a bitter sneer on 
his face. “ Only those who love are jealous !” 

“ You speak bitterly, Gregory,” said Colo- 
nel Lyndon, sharply, turning on his nephew | 
those cruel, cold grey eyes. 

“T feel strongly, uncle.” 

“ By what right, sir?” | 

“The right of suffering,” said Gregory, | 
moodily. 

“Strange words!” cried the Colonel. 
“Are you not my daughter’s affianced hus- 
band? What ‘suffering’ is there in your | 
position, pray ?” 

“QO! to be accepted is not enough! I 
would be loved!” 

“Miss Lyndon knows her duty too well, not 
to do as she is bidden ; Gregory, I have told | 
her she must love you, and she does love you : | 


are you engaged yet ?” 


—is not your cousin kind to you ?” 

“Yes,” said Norah. “TI believe so.” 

“What a strange speech!” laughed Lucy, 
handsome, positive, dauntless Lucy—hand- 
some, bold, worldly, Lucy—who thought 
Norah the luckiest of women, to be engaged 
to a handsome cousin, with five thousand a- 
year. As for the savage blood in him, five 
thousand a-year would purify that. 

“But you are so pale, Norah!” said 
Lucy, glancing in the glass at her own 
velvety, rose-red cheeks, round which her 
dark hair turned back in a gorgeous roll 
was set like a shining frame: while Norah’s 
small, pallid face crowded up with a profusion 
of colourless hair looked like that of a little 
ghost. ‘ 

“T am always pale,” said Norah, “ but 
never mind me now. Tell me of yourself, 
Lucy. Think how long it is since I have 
seen you !—two long years! Tell meall that 
has happened to you since we left Madame 
Cosson’s. Are you going to be married !— 


“IT? No, Norah! I have not had five 
thousand a year laid at my feet, as you have 
at your’s.” 

“T should care more about the man than 


for she has never yet presumed to disobey me. | the money,” said Norah gently, “ though, in- 
Tell me, Norah—you love your cousin, do | deed,” she added below her breath, “they 
you not?” ‘are all alike!” And she sighed. 

“ Yes,” said Norah, looking down. “Ts that your experience, Norah ?” laughed 

“Don’t be a fool, Gregory!” said the Co- Lucy. “ Mineis just the reverse. They talk 
lonel, with a small laugh; “else you may /|of the dissimilarity of women, and of our 
lose what I have made and gained. I give | chameleon-like characters, but we are the very 
up to you a model of submission and obe- | representatives of monotony compared to men. 


dience ; be thankful for this result of a life 
of discipline qnd training, and do not blame 
the instrument if you are a bad musician. I 
never found it fail under my touch; be wise, 
and it will not fail under yours !” 

He rose as he said this, cast a sharp glance 
at the downcast eyes of his daughter, and | 
walked away, with the same measured tread 
and military precision as when he came. 
Norah looked after him almost regretfully. 
Her two tyrants neutralised each other when | 
they were together: and, indeed, anything’ 





Why do you say that they are all alike ?” 

“ They are all such tyrants,” said Norah. 

Lucy looked at her intently ; then going 
up to her she smoothed. back her fair hair 
gently, saying :— 

“Is that your experience, my poor Norah ? 
Ah! I understand it all now !” 

Norah’s lip quivered, and her eyes filled ; 
but her hard life had taught the little 
creature self-command, and, after a moment, 
the spasm passed, and left her face as still 
and calm as ever. 
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fiercest temper could conquer me. 
try! 
could not make my slave if I chose.” 



































beautiful, and self-willed, alone feel. 
“ Not your father, Lucy ?” 
“My father? Bless his dear gentle heart ! 




















proud and fond. Dear, good-tempered papa ! 








nor to mamma’seither. No; mamma is more 
inclined to be tyrannical than papa, but she 
is not ditlicult. 
good humour; and then I gossip with her, 
and, dear soul! she likes that. So I get 
round her, too ; if, with a little more manage- 
ment, yet quite as effectually as round papa ; 
and they never dream of thwarting me— 
never !” 

“And your brothers ? Am I troublesome ? 
But it is so long since I have seen you, that I 
understand nothing of your family or your 
position now.” 

Norah spoke so timidly, as one accustomed 
to refusals, 

“ Ask what you like, dear,” said Lucy, in 
her fine, patronising way. “TI shall be very 
happy to tell you anything. Well! my 
brothers—they are the best creatures in the 
world! I have two—as you may remember. 
| lLaunce is the eldest: he is like papa—a dear, 
soft, large, good-tempered thing, more like a 
| big old dog than anything else. I call him 
| Doggie when he is particularly good. Ed- 
| miund is the youngest of us all ; he is a year 
| younger than I—by the bye, just your own 
age, Nory—and one of the gentlest beings 
breathing. He is a spiritual, etherial morsel, 
into whom nature forgot to put both bones 
and evil—a perfect angel, dear boy, and such 
a sweet poet ! Buthe would have been better 
as a girl than asa man. He is too fair ; and 
really, without nonsense, he has not enough 
wickedness in him for a true man. As he is, 
he holds very much the office of the bards of 
old with!us all. We ask his views on all 
intellectual matters, never his advice on 
worldly affairs; and, if he were not incor- 
ruptible, he would have been spoilt years 
ago, with all the love and petting he has had. 
But, to go back to myself. You may see by 


















































































; this sketch of home, Norah, that I have no 

|@ | very formidable opponents to encounter. 
| Launce is too soft-hearted; Edmund too 
2 || good—besides being too abstracted—to oppose 
; me; so that, in fact, Nory, I rule the house— 





| and that is just the truth.” 
| “What a happy life!” said Norah, sadly. 


i! 














Don’t you know me well enough to know 
that the man does not live on this earth who 
could or should play the tyrant over me ? 
No, Norah! not the strongest will or the 
Let them 
There is not a man in England that I 


| And she laughed—half in deprecation of 


| her imperial boast, half in conscious power— 
such power as women when they are young, 


he would not hurt a fly, much less offend his 
daughter, of whom he is so extravagantly 


I can soon kiss her into a 
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“ And your’s, Lucy ?” “ Now tell me yours, Nory.” 
“Mine !—dear little girl, what a question!| “O! no, no! never mind mine! It is 


too tame after yours,” said Norah hurriedly. 
“TI have nothing to tell but what you 
know.” 

“Why, child! I know nothing. Come! 
your history or your life, rebel !” 

At that moment a bell rang imperiously, 
as everything was done at Lyndon Hall. 

“The first dinner-bell, Lucy,” said Norah, 
looking frightened. “1 must go, dear. Do 
not be a minute too late, papa is very par- 
ticular, and punctual to a moment. Mind 
you are in time, for I want you to be 
a favourite here,” she added with a sad 
smile. 

“Very well, I will be punctual,” said 


| Lucy, hurrying about her room and ring- 
he never said ‘ No,’ to my ‘ Yes,’ in his life ; 


ing for her maid. Then, when Norah had 
fairly closed the door, she laughed aloud and 
said— 

“ For to-day only, just to feel my ground.” 

True to her promise, down she came, five 
minutes before the time, all radiant in peach- 
blossom and silver. Little Norah glided in 
almost immediately after, in a floating light 
blue robe ; the one self-possessed and queenly, 
the other timid and retiring ; the one with 
her broad black brows and open eyes, her 
rich complexion and her ruddy, laughing 
mouth, the other with shy, melancholy orbs 


|always hidden by their drooping lids, with 


small and delicate lips that smiled more sadly 
than Lucy’s wept. 

The Colonel and Gregory were waiting to 
receive them. The Colonel stood near the 
fire-place, severely watchful of the hour; 
Gregory lounged against the chimney-piece, 
eagerly looking for Norah, The Colonel, 
with his iron-grey hair and keen grey eyes, 
his hawk nose, thin face, and military bear- 
ing, looked the impersonation of severity 
turned gentleman ; while Gregory, swarthy 
and excited, his large black eyes taking every 
shade of feeling as mirrors throw back forms, 
his thick red lips and small white teeth 
beneath, looked like what he was—the half- 


caste, with the savage element predominant. 


Between them.both, no wonder was it that 
frail, fair Norah’s life was slowly dying out 


of her ; it was a greater wonder how it had 


been preserved so long. As Lucy said— 
writing home to her mother that night, and 


exaggerating in consideration of her mother’s 


weakness for gossip—“she looked like a little 


white lamb between a lion and a jaguar— 
the jaguar was the Colonel” (added in a 


footnote). “But,” continued Lucy, with a 
burst of heroism by no means common to 


her, “I will save her! I feel that I have had 
this mission given to me, and that I am sent 
to effect poor Norah’s release.” 


When the party separated that night, 


Colonel Lyndon reviewed himself anxiously 
in his dressing-glass—specially about his 
eyes and round his mouth. After a few 
minutes he drew himself up, saying :—“ Not 
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so many after all! Ah! who knows 
that I may even outlast Gregory.” 

Norah accompanied Lucy to her room. It 
was such a novelty to her to have one of her 
own sex near her, that she clung to Lucy as 
if she had been her sister. She seemed so 
kind and gentle and soft-hearted to poor 
Norah, crushed by her father, scorched by | 
her lover, and terrified by both, that, if she 
could, she would never have left her side. | 
Yet Lucy was only a year older than her} 
young hostess, for all she patronised and 
played mother over her to such perfection. 

Lucy spoke of Gregory. Her lids fluttered 
for a moment over her dark blue eyes, as she 
said with girlish frankness :— 

“O, Norah! what a magnificent person 
your cousin is!” 

“Yes, he is very handsome,” said Norah ; 
“or, at least, people say so.” 

“But don’t you think him so yourself, 
Nory?” 

“T do not admire that dark style,” 
answered Norah. “His mother was a Nu- 
bian, I believe, and the mark of his race is 
too visible.” 

“Well, I like it,’ cried Lucy. “It gives 
a life and animation which our red and white 
Saxon men want. His features are regularly 
and beautifully cut, and I think that the dark 
blood improves them. It would have been 
different if he had been like a negro in fea- 
ture.” 

“T am glad you like him,” said Norah 
simply. “And he thinks you beautiful,—too 
beautiful to go about the world alone. He 
said so.” 

“Did he!” laughed Lucy, looking more 
pleased than proud. “ Rather an imperti- 
nent speech to a bride-elect, was it not, 
Nory? What did you say to him in return? 
Did you not scold him ?” 

“No; I said to him just what I said to 
you—that I was glad he admired you.” 

“How charmed he must have been with 
your good sense!” said Lucy. 

“No, he was not,” answered Norah, not 
as if making a complaint, but speaking quite 
tranquilly, as if it was a normal condition of 
things, and she was used to it. “On the 
contrary, he was angry and excited. He 
wanted me to be jealous: but I am not of a 
jealous nature, and if he thought every 
woman in the world handsomer than I, it 
would not disturb me. Indeed, I would be 
very glad if it quieted him, and took him a 
little more out of himself, and away from me. 
Well! I must not keep you up after your 
journey. Good night, dear. O! how glad 
I am that you are here!” 

She bent her forehead to her friend’s lips, 
and then went up to her own bed-room ; 
where, the sad formula of the night, she cried 
herself to sleep like a child. 

“Poor Norah!” said Lucy. “She does 
not love that man as much as I love my 
parrot! What a tragedy is preparing for 
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them all! But what a superb fellow he 
is!” 

Gregory, riding home, could not help 
giving a thought to Lucy. He was living 
over the evening again, and the new guest 
came in for her rightful share of the 
canvas, 

“She is excessively handsome,” he thought, 
“but I do not like her. Something about 
her repels me. Her eyes are too free and her 
manners too confident ; but she can love,—if 
indeed any man could be found to care for a 
love which would give itself without being 
sought. O! Norah’s iciest coldness is more 
enchanting to me than this over-freedom of 
giving, this prodigal generosity of love in 
this bold-eyed beauty. But Norah! Norah! 
can I ever make you love me as I would be 
loved!” 

He took off his hat, so that the night-wind 
might blow cool upon his feverish forehead, 
and setting spurs to his horse, galloped 
many a long mile, seeking by violent exercise 
to counteract the tumult within him. 

Norah, pale and weeping in her sleep, 
murmured, “Why may I not die! O! why 
cannot I die now!” 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


Lucy threw the light of a new life into 
Lyndon Hall. Before she had been there 
four days, the Colonel was in love with her. 
Seldom has there been so swift a fail, so 
sudden a conquest. And now, with the 
insolence of youth, she showed his fetters to 
all the world. There was not a petty girlish 
act of tyranny and self-will of which she was 
not guilty. She deranged all his habits and 
overthrew his authority. She made him 
wait for dinner, contradicted him before the 
whole household, beat him at chess, scolded 
down his assertions respecting woman's 
inferiority and the good of absolute sub- 
mission, shook all the starch out of his mili- 
tary demeanor, and made him a pliant 
nobody, whom she twisted round her fingers 
at her pleasure. But all was done so gra- 
ciously, her insolence was accomplished by 
means of such beaming eyes and sunny 
smiles, it was such a graceful cruelty and 
played by such a lovely comedian, that the 
Colonel was forced to submit, despot and 
autocrat as he was. But he apologised to 
himself for his loss of dignity on the same 
plea that a grave man would use if caught 
romping with hischild. It was his pleasure, 
his will. He suffered these petty pretty 
liberties because he liked them:. they were 
not taken by force, they were granted. He 
submitted, like Hercules to Omphale, to a 
tyranny he could crush between his fingers 
and thumb to-morrow, if he chose. He was 
Samson bound by Dalilah ; but not asleep, 
nor with his locks shorn, The threads round 
him were but the fragile threads of a wo- 
man’s caprice, which he could break at a 
moment, if he put forth his strength in never 
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so minute degree. This disguised lord was | 
still the lord, though he might masquerade 
in the slave’s attire for his own good 
pleasure : and he—his will was none the 
less iron nor his purpose adamant, because 
he made himself the supple toy of a pretty | 
woman ; let her go an inch too far, and 
then she would tind how much of this 
cruelty was based on her intrinsic power, 
and how much on his complaisance. So 
he comforted his damaged dignity with 
such soliloquies as those; and sat at the 
feet at his Omphale while she rated him, 
or followed while she led him hither and 
thither, and took his lion’s skin for her 
footstool, and laughed at his demi-godship to 
his face. 

Norah looked on in silent wonder. To| 
see her father, of whom she stood in almost | 
superstitious awe, cajoled and trifled with 
by a girl only a year older than herself, 
seemed a miracle. She felt almost afraid as | 
if some new and mysterious power had risen 
up beside her. It was so strange that her'| 
father, who had so crushed her, who laid 
his own will so heavily on the household, 
should now be paraded before them all like | 
a tame monster, and pushed to the very | 
verge of ridicule by his facility. She did) 
not recognise him. lucy could do any- 
thing she pleased with him. After keeping 


dinner waiting a full halfhour—a slight | 
which Colonel Lyndon had once resented 


from a peer—Lucy would come down 
into-the drawing-room all smiles and com- 
posure, conscious power, all exquisite attire | 
and fabulous perfumes, sailing in as tran- 
quilly as if she were no delinquent; then) 


| Norah as the centre figure 





saying, if the Colonel looked haughty and 
sulky : 

“ Has the dinner-bell sounded yet ?” 

What her motive was for her conduct, 
Norah never asked; and even if she had, 
Lucy would have been puzzled for an 
answer; fer she had no definite plans as, 
yet—no actual motive. And as Norah| 
was too quiet and indifferent to trouble her- 
self much about what any one did, Lucy 
found no very officious censor or inquirer in 
her. 

The person most perplexed of all was 
Gregory. He, as all the world, saw Lucy’s 
evident flirtation with the Colonel, and he, 
like Norah, fet it pass without comment. He| 
was too much absorbed in his own real love | 
to care about the mock-play of others. Why) 
did those strange fixed looks meet his when} 
no one was by 1—looks that left a very sound | 
of words behind tiem. Why did she start 
when he came upon her suddenly? Why 
did she look after him so earnestly or so 
sadly when he withdrew? Why did she| 
surround him with her influence, so that he! 
could not escape from her, and was forced, 
as if by mesmeric will, to turn to her, | 
and at least to watch her? Why, in the! 
midst of all this possession—for it was a 


real pessession—did he hate her fiercely, 
and wish that she had never entered Lyndon 
Hall ? 

Gregory was restless and distracted at his 
unusual state of feeling. He chafed and 
raged under it as under a concealed wound ; 
for if Gregory had the faults, he had also the 
virtues of a savage. If he believed in the 
right of might, he ‘beheved also in the beauty 
of truth, and he practised the virtue of sin- 
cerity. It was only sincere then in him to 
hate Lucy, while fascinated in a strange 
repellant way by her. It was only natural to 
him that, while dreammg of her beauty and 
her love, which he did so often now, he should 
also dream of hatred. For, true to his origin, 


| he believed in spells and Ww itcheraft, and he 


had no doubt that Lucy was casting a spell 
round him now, which he did not feel quite 
sure of resisting, and which he had full right 
| to abhor. 

Such a mute world of passion and fierce 
forbidden thought as it all was in this dim 
old stately Lyndon Hall! Such a stormy 
world, surging and boiling up round little 
e; she, the only 
calm one of them all, though the saddest of 
them all; but still and motionless, as philo- 
sophers say is the characteristic of storm- 
centres, 

What could Colonel Lyndon do to please 
his beautiful guest? He had presented her 
with a bridesmaid’s bracelet ; that was some- 
thing, for Lucy adored jewellery. But what 
more could he do for her? The Colonel was 
a cautious man, and went by easy marches, 
He did not know Lucy’s family: and, infa- 
tuated though he was, his pride was greater 
than his love ; and he would sacrifice even 


| Lucy, rather than make amésalliance. He was 


anxious to win her heart—to thoroughly gain 
her mental consent—and then, on further 
knowledge, he would decide on what was 
best for himself. He did not wish to commit 
himself too early; but he wanted to be 
secure. This was his programme. Lucy? 
what was hers ? 

3ut what could he do to please her? Ah! 
he had it !—the very thing !—and good policy 
too. He would ask her brothers to Norah's 
| wedding, as an attention to herself, and for 
| his own private inspection. That would do 
—a fitting clasp to the diamond bracelet-— 
perhaps a clasp never to be unloosed. Lucy 
was charmed. She caught at the idea with 
eagerness ; for it flashed a thought, a means, 
a way, into her mind which hitherto she had 
not been able to seize. Yes; Launce and 
Edmund must come. Edmund was pining to 
find his ideal; Norah was dying under Gre- 
gory’s love. If they found what each was 
seeking for in the other—then, Gregory’s 
first anger over; then—Lucy buried her 


' face in her hands ; but the very roots of her 


hair were crimson, and her heart beat so 
loud, that she might have counted the 
strokes. 
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When she came to herself, the second | devolve on him ; consequently, he had never 
dinner-bell had rung, and her hair was/|questioned the validity of his half-nephew’s 
hanging loose over her shoulders. title. Had he received only a hint of such a 
possibility as the want of those important 
CHAPTER THE FOURTH. marriage lines, which change so many 
Lavncetot and Edmund Thorold came to | destinies, he would have thoroughly inves- 
Lyndon Hall. They were both exceedingly | tigated the matter before he had suffered 
handsome, though very unlike each other,| him to stand suitor to his daughter. For 
and quite unlike Lucy, excepting indeed a| he cared only for the estates—not the man, 
certain genial expression in Launce’s face,|and he would give Norab quite as willingly 
which was like Lucy’s when she was at her|to the new owner as he had given her to 
best—when she was not acting a part and| Gregory ; a great deal more willingly if he 
not thinking of herself. But of the two, | had a better income. Gregory knew this 
Launce was the more manly, as Lucy had | well enough, and foresaw all that would 
said, and Edmund the better looking. Both| happen if he could not overcome this diffi- 
were very gentle: Launce from that good|culty—a difficulty not wholly contemptible, 
nature and mental indolence which belongs | for, though he had been brought up and con- 
to a certain type of large-built, stout, strong-| sidered as the lawful heir, he had no legal 
limbed young Saxons; Edmund, from a refined} or documentary evidence of his father’s 
nature, and from the absence of combative-| marriage, and could not prove his title, if 
ness. Launce was the more affectionate ;| disputed; at least, not with the proofs in 
Edmund, the more loving. Launce would) his hands. He would have to search for 
make the kind husband, the good master, and | more. 
the indulgent father. | After thinking over his position for full 


The Colonel liked them. Their quiet 
manners pleased him, as did their manly 
deference to himself. For Lucy had warned 
them of his character, and had besought 

, them to be extraordinarily respectful, And 
they always did what Lucy told them. Gre- 
gory stood aloof, watching his rivals. He 
surrounded Norah with more jealous cares 
than ever, hardly letting her out of his sight 
for a moment ; sitting by her ; talking to her 
exclusively, or rather suffering no one else to 
speak with her; breathing defiance and dis- 
trust in every glance and gesture ; chained 
to her side like a fierce gaoler standing 
between the very sun and her. It was a 
hard time for Norah: it very nearly killed 
her. 

The marriage-day was drawing near, 
Norah was growing thin and pale ; Gregory 
more restless and more violent. It was no 
secret now, that he was eating his heart out 
for despair at Norah’s want of love for him, 
or that Norah was literally dying of terror 
and oppression. But no one spoke; not even 
Lucy. She did not feel the ground beneath 
her firm enough yet for such a hazardous 
chance, ' 

The young men had been a week at the 
hall, and the marriage was to take place 
now in ten days, when Gregory received a 
letter from his lawyer which threatened to 
destroy all existing engagements whatsoever. 
A cousin of his, the son of his father’s 
younger brother, suddenly claimed the estate, 


|five minutes—which was a long time for 
Gregory to reflect—he determined on going 
at once to London, and seeing the matter to 
the end. Nothing but the certainty of losing 
Norah altogether—should his opponent’s 
claim be made good—could have spurred him 
to this extreme step. But he felt it was 
better to risk a few weeks’ absence than a 
life’s loss ;—better to suffer anxiety for a 
term than anguish for ever. 

He rode over to Lyndon Hall, taking 
ithe letter with him, It was early morn- 
jing, and he found the family assembled at 
| breakfast. Lucy in the most wonderful elabo- 
|ration of lace and muslin that the genius of 
| Parisian artist could invent, was sitting by 
the Colonel, whom she was drugging with 
‘her pleasant poison. Norah was between 
|Launce and Edmund, and assiduously at- 
tended to by both. It was the only hour 
they had with her unmolested, and as they 
| both wished to become really acquainted with 
| her, it is not surprising that they made the 
most of it. In the midst of this delightful 
{ease and dangerous pleasure, Gregory’s step 
/was heard in the hall, Not suffering the 
servant to announce him, he opened the 
door of the breakfast-room and strode rapidly 
forward. Norah was just handing a cup of 
tea to Edmund, at whom she was looking 
earnestly, smiling at an anecdote he was 
| relating ; Launce, on her other side, was 
| bending forward, listening, but putting in a 
‘laughing commentary. Both the young men 


on the plea that Gregory’s Nubian mother | were animated ; Norah unembarrassed and 
had never been legally married. A doubt| pleased. The instant Gregory appeared the 
had always existed in that branch of the | smile faded from her lips, her eyelids drooped, 
family ; for, if true, the estates would be| her hand trembled, her breath was checked, 
theirs, and self-interest marvellously sharpens | and she turned pale. Launce and Edmund 
suspicion. |both stopped speaking, and Edmund half 

Colonel Lyndon was only half-brother to! drew away, looking a shade guilty and caught. 
Gregory’s father, and knew nothing of the rest Lucy flushed crimson, a welcome springing 
of the family. In no case, then, could the estates! like a word to her eyes; Colonel Lyndon 
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ion. 

Not a shade, not a change, in the counten- 
ances of that unsuspecting breakfast-party, 
but had been marked by Gregory. He 
thought he detected a look of intelligence 
between Norah and Edmund. He was 
mistaken, as the jealous always are. Norah 
could not have established a good intelligence 
with any man. But for a moment this sus- 
picion made him waver. Should he go and 
leave her to the designing people about her ? 
Was he not mad and suicidal to think of such 
a thing? Then, again, if Colonel Lyndon 
heard a breath of his difficulty, adieu to 
Norah for ever, unless he could overcome it. 
Perhaps, already he had received intimation 
of the matter from that miserable cousin of 
his, whose life would not be worth much if 
ever he fell within the grasp of those hands. 
No! Gregory crushed back his transient 
hope and set himself to his task. To say 
the least of it, a difficult and a painful one to 
any man. 

The Colonel—when he and Gregory were 
closeted in his study —took the news 
quietly. 
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when those gentlemen first threw off their 
fascinations and plunged into revelation. 

“T must speak with you, Norah,” he said, 
abruptly, sitting down by Lucy. 

“And I am de trop?” said Lucy in her 
sweetest voice, bending forward, and letting 
her hand rest lightly on his, 

Gregory turned and looked into her face, 
and their eyes met. When she withdrew 

| hers, Lucy felt that she had told too much. 
| Single-hearted and absorbed as Gregory was, 
| that look disturbed him, and for a moment 
he could not speak. 

“Do you wish to say anything to me?” 
then asked Norah, submissively. 

“Yes, Norah, yes!” he answered hur- 
riedly ; “I must speak with you.” 

“Shall I go, then?” said Lucy, with the 
same smile and the same caressing accent. 

Norah looked at her imploringly. 

“ My cousin has no secrets from you,” she 
said, in her timid voice, asking her to remain. 

3ut she went out of the room. 

When the door was closed, Gregory ex- 
claimed: “Swear that you will be faithful, 
whatever may happen!” 

“I do, cousin,” said Norah. She might as 


“ Of course,” he said, “unless you can per-| well have said, I am cold, or I am hot, 
fectly substantiate your claim and clear your | for any emphasis or soul that lay on her 


position, you need not expect to xy 
Gregory anticipated the end of the un- 
finished sentence. 





“But love—love——” he urged passion- | 


ately. 


you talk to a father!” said the Colonel. “Do 


you think it possible for me to give my child 


to a penniless——? Well! we will not dis- 
cuss the question. Now, silence! not ano-| 
ther word!” For Gregory was raging about | 
the room on the point of committing some | 
excess. “Leave us, now,” he continued, in 
that cold, haughty, iron-bound way of his, | 
which always stilled the poor passionate | 
savage like aspell. “Go to London, investi- | 
gate this matter ; go to Egypt, if need be,—| 
probe the affair to the end, and substantiate | 
your claim to the estates, or leave this coun- | 
try for ever. I will take care that Norah 
remains free and unsought till your return— | 
but, on that return, unless indeed you are | 
wise enough never to come back if unsuccess- 
ful—however, ad I was saying, on that return, 
your good or ill-fortune will determine your | 
relations with her. Go. Lose notime. The} 
longer you delay here the longer you delay | 
your possible marriage.” And the Colonel | 
waved him trom the room, 
Gregory went to find Norah. She and 
Lucy were in the drawing-room, sitting in 
the bay window working ; Norah in a low 
prie-dieu cunningly isolated, Lucy on the 
ottoman, with plenty of space on the cushions 
beside her. He clanked into the room with 
even more than his usual indifference to 


| forms, looking dark and agitated, not quite 


unlike the popular notions of demon lovers, 


words. 

“More fervently —more passionately!” 
cried Gregory. 

“Tam not fervent, or passionate, cousin,” 


| said Norah, quietly, “were I to pretend to 
“Bah! Acres, not love, my dear boy, when | 


be so, I should be untrue.” 

“Say it to me again, then—let me hear 
those blessed sounds once more! You vow 
on your eternal salvation that nothing shall 
tempt you from me—that no one shall steal 
you away.” 

* No one, cousin. 

“But me?” 

“Cousin, I am bound to love you.” 

“And if you were not bound ?—if you 
were free? Would you love me then, 
Norah ?” 

“ Yes,” she gasped, faintly. 

“O! I can gonow!” cried Gregory. “I 
will go while that word still vibrates on my 
ear! No colder sound shall disturb the 
echo of that word,” and he rushed through 
the rooms, and departed without any leave- 
taking whatever. 

Norah:clasped her hands together. “ Is it 
true! can it be true—-has he really gone! ” 
she exclaimed. Then hiding her face she too 
burst into tears. Were they tears of grief, 
or joy? 

She waited until she had quite recovered 
herself, and until the last echo of the horse’s 
hoofs had died away in the distance, before 
she sought Lucy. Finding her, she kissed 
her and clung to her, like a happy child, and 
though they both were silent, Lucy had 
scarcely seen her smile since she came to 
the Hall. 

“ What is to be done?” said Lucy to her- 


I love no one else.” 
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self. “People would call me very dishonour- | shrubs, wild flowers, and wild vines. Passing 
able if they knew ; but what can Ido? There|a brawling brook, and long and slowly as- 
is no forcing these things—and no prevent-|cending, we again reach the open varied 


2 ” 
ing them. 


THE NEW COLONISTS OF NORFOLK 
ISLAND. 

Tue story of the Pitcairn islanders, the 
descendants of the mutineers of the Bounty, 
is well known. Having so multiplied that 
they have outgrown the agricultural resources 
of Pitcairn Island, they have lately been 
removed at their own request, at the expense 
of the British government, to Norfolk Island, 
a place hitherto only known as a crowded 
convict settlement—a horror of horrors. The 
following description is extracted from a pam- 

hlet published by the Roman Catholic 
3ishop Ullathorne, about twenty years ago. 
It will be seen that the descendants of Adams 
are now planted on a fertile soil under a 
genialsun. We have a right to expect re- 


markable agricultural and horticultural re- | 


sults from their industry. 

“Norfolk Island is one thousand miles 
from Sydney, about twenty-one miles in cir- 
cumference, of volcanic origin, and one of the 
most beautiful spots in the world. 

“ Rising abruptly on all sides but one from 


|ground : here a tree-crested mound, there a 
|plantation of pines, and yonder below, de- 
|scending into the very bowels of the earth, 
and covered with an intricacy of dark foliage, 
‘interluminated with chequers of sun-light, 
until beyond it opens a receding vista to the 
|blue sea. And now the path closes, so that 
the sun is almost shut out; whilst giant 
creepers shoot, twist, and contort themselves 
‘upon your path; beautiful lories, parrots, 
paroquets, and other birds, rich and varied 
|in plumage, spring up at your approach, 

“We next reach a valley of exquisite 
|beauty, in the middle of which, where the 
winding gurgling stream is jagged in its 
course, spring up a cluster of some eight 
fern-trees, with a clear, black, mossy stem, 
from the crown of which shoots out on every 
side one long arching fern-leaf, * 

“ Ascending again through the dank forest, 
| we meet rising on every side, amongst other 
strange forest trees, the gigantic pine of Nor- 
folk Island ; which, ascending with a clear 
'stem of vast circumference some twelve feet, 
shoots out a coronal of dark boughs, each in 
shape like the feathers of the ostrich indeti- 


the sea, clustering columns of basalt spring | nably prolonged, until rising with clear inter- 
out of the sea, securing at intervals its en-| vals, horizontal, stage above stage, the green, 
durance with the strong architecture of God.| pyramid cuts with its point the blue ether at 








“That one side presents a low sandy level, 
en which is, or was formerly, situated the 
enal settlement. It is approachable only by 
oats, through a narrow bar in the reef of 
coral, which, visible here, invisibly circles the 
island. 

“The island consists of a series of hills 
curiously interfolded, the green ridges rising 
one above another until they reach the craggy 
sides and crowning summit of Mount Pitt, at 
the height of three thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. 

“The establishment consists of a spacious 
quadrangle of buildings for the prisoners, the 
military barracks, and a series of offices in 
two ranges. A little further, beyond, on a 


. . . . | 
green mound, the mansion of the commandant, | 


with barred windows, guarded by cannon and 
a pacing sentinel. 
“Straying some distance along a footpath, 


we came upon the cemetery, closed in on| 


three sides by close, thick, melancholy groves 
of tear-dropping manchineel; the fourth is 
open to the booming sea. 


their last abode by an untimely end. 
self have witnessed fifteen descents into those 
houses of mortality : in every one is a hand 
of blood. 

“ Passing on by a ledge cut in the cliff that 
hangs over the resounding shore, we suddenly 
turn into an amphitheatre of hills, which 
rise all around until they close in a circle of 
the blue cloudless heavens above, their sides 


being thickly clothed with curious wild. 


The graves are | 
numerous ; most of the tenants have reached 
I my-| 


| the height of two hundred feet. 

| Through these groves we at length reach 

\the summit of Mount Pitt. Below us lies a 
wondrous scene in a narrow space—rock, 
valley, forest, corn-field, islet, alive with 
purple, crimson, snow-white birds of land 
and sea, in a light of glowing sunshine 
framed in the vast expanse of the Pacitic 

| Ocean. 

“Descending, we take a new path. After 
|awhile, emerging from the deep gloom of the 
forest, amid glades and openings may be seen 
the guava and the lemon, the fern and the 
| palmetto, rising to the height of twenty-five 

feet, and then spreading into a shade of 
| bright broad green fans. 
“Then parasite creepers and climbers rise 
|up in columns, shoot over arch after arch, 
|and again descend in every variety of Gothic 
|fantasy—now form a high, long wall, dense, 
impenetrable ; then tumble down in a cascade 
of green leaves, frothed over with the deli- 
| cate white convolvulus. 

“Our way at length becomes a long vista 
of lemon-trees, forming overhead an arcade 
of green, gold, and sunlight. Orange-trees 
| once crowded the island as thickly, but were 
|cut down by a former commandant, as too 
great a luxury for the convict. 

“On the farms, the yellow hulm bends 
with the fat of corn; in the gardens, by 
the broad-breasted English oak, grows the 
delicate cinnamon-tree, the tea, the coffee- 
shrub, the sugarcane, the banana, with its 
long weeping streamers and creamy truit,—the 
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fig. All tropical fruits in perfection ; English ! developed in our motleys, and asserts, that 
vegetables of gigantic growth. their fun never arises solely from an over- 
“The air is pure, ambient ; the sky brilliant. | flow of pure animal spirits, but springs from 
At night refreshing showers of dew descend.”| a love of devilry that can only exist in a 
_—_— ——_————————| depraved mind. The harmless mirth of the 
A DISCURSIVE MIND. | Italian Arlechino and the French Pierrot is 
— |very different from the mischievous fun 
My wind is a discursive mind ; a flitting, ! of the English Clown and of Punch ; the two 
restless, jumping mind ; a mind that rambles! former direct their satire against that which 
into such odd corners, takes such strange|is considered inimical to the interests of 
flights, and leaps with such suddenness from|the people; but the latter, with wanton 
one subject to another, that sometimes I am| cruelty, turn into ridicule and maltreat those 
at‘a loss to discover where my mind has flown: who deserve our respect or appeal to our 
to. I sit down this morning with the intention | love and sympathy. Hence, I suppose, it is 
of writing an article ; and, after chasing and} a question worth considering whether or not 
dodging my mind for days, I have reduced it | the wife-beating that we hear so much of, may 
to something like obedience. The result of| be traced to the impressions made upon the 
the victory is, that I have arranged the juvenile mind by Punch. I would even 
programme of a paper, to be called the His-' go a step further, and ask if we may not 
tory of an Article, attribute the committal of graver crimes to 
This article is not to be the history of the same source. The Olympian games of 
any object that ministers to our creature the Greeks ; the gladiators and naumachia of 
comforts; for, honestly speaking, I have the Romans; the bull-fights of the Spanish ; 
little or no sympathy with manufactures.,the military pageants of the French, are 
lt is a matter of indifference to me whe-' simply indices of the tastes of the people. 
ther a cotton lord is made of Clarke’s Shall I not then cite the enjoyment of Punch’s 
best sewing-thread, or Boar’s Head knit- wickedness as indication of a want of healthy 
ting-cotton. I would much rather witness, moral tone in our lower orders ? 
the drama of Punch, than be taken over I regret to be obliged to be egotistical, 
a factory and have all the intricacies of its and repeat most emphatically that my mind 
machinery explained to me. It is possible is as unstable as running water, as fleet- 
that this confession of an interest in Punch ing as the winds—and here let me ask, 
and Judy may be regarded as a symptom of where you will find the author who is 
an ill-regulated (in other respects than as not egotistical? Goéthe is the incarnation 
being discursive) mind, seeing that it can of “Ich ;” Johnson is his English prototype ; 
extract amusement from that which is radi-, Bacon is as bad. Indeed, whether it is 
cally wrong in its teachings; for I con- shown in a preface, in a particular character 
tend that the moral of the play exhibited at of a novel, or in pages of sickly verse, you 
our national perambulating theatres is utterly will still find that “I” plays a very import- 
bad, and calculated to vitiate the taste of the ant = I rise in the morning deter- 
audience. If weanalyse the character of the mined to work, energetically resolved to 
hero, we find he is devoid of every good perform a certain duty, I breakfast with that 
quality. It is true that, at the opening of, determination strong upon me; and here let 
the play, he is represented as a boisterous, me observe, that breakfast with me is one of 
rollicking blade, full of fun; but a few, the most delightful meals in the world. I 
minutes suffice to show that, under the fro- cannot be brought to regard it as a mere 
licking spirit, lies every bad passion that! repast for the deglutition of a certain amount 
can disfigure human nature. As soon as of aliment. I look upon it as a mental as 
an opportunity arises, these bad passions | well as physical meal; as an operation to be 
manifest themselves, and Punch throws/| lingered over, and read over, and I have a 





his child out of window, murders his wife, 
beats his friends, quarrels with every- 
body, and when justice condemns him to 
death, escapes his just punishment by 
hanging Calcraft! Only once, in the whole 
course of the drama does he display any- 
thing like remorse, and that is when the ghost 
appears to him ; but, even the turn excited by 
this unearthly visitant is of short duration, 
and the play concludes with the triumph of 


number of books that I call my breakfast- 
table books, all of which I have chosen with an 
‘eye to promoting digestion. History (except 
| Lord Macaulay’s) and philosophy I find too 
|heavy. ‘They cause ime to neglect my food 
until my coffee is utterly ruined and the but- 
tered toast tastes like damp leather or those 
suckers which boys play in the streets with. 
Novels, on the other hand, can be skimmed 
over so rapidly that 1 find I consume my 


the unmitigated villain, who takes his leave|edibles at equal speed, and thus give 
of the audience in a ribald song. | myself a villainous indigestion. I therefore 

A French writer has cleverly pointed|select those books that have just so much 
out the difference that exists between our, thought in them that the eyes can be taken 
Clowns and Punches and their continental | from them, and one can pleasantly reflect on 
equivalents. He remarks severely upon the last sentence, while you take a gentle sip 
the brutal element which is so strongly of coffee or eat a mouthful of bacon. Of 


se 
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this class are the Essays of Elia and Haz- 
litt’s Table Talk I would willingly include 
Carlyle’s French Revolution ; but, despite 
its picturesqueness, it is so crammed with 
grand suggestive truths, that I dare not 
open it. 

Imagine me then at the breakfast table. I 
calmly pour out my coffee, cut the top off my 


egg, prop up my volume against the sugar-| 
basin, and commence a meal, which tires out | 


the patience of the maid of all work, and 
would excite the ire of my landlady, but that 
I pay my rent reguiarly, and seldom grumble. 
If I am at all ruffled in temper, I take 


Hazlitt. There is something in the perver-| 


sity of this author, that at such times strikes 
an harmonious note in my breast. His in- 
tense hatreds, his strong expressions, and 
his wilfulness, are delightful. Imagine the 
gratification it is to an angry man to read 
the following : “ Most men’s minds are to me 
like musical instruments out of tune. Touch 
a particular key, and it jars and makes harsh 
discord with your own.” Where can you find 
any greater sympathy than these words con- 
vey to you, when you are ill tempered ? They 
are not harsh discords to an angry man; but 
the most enchanting harmony, expressing to 
a nicety, what he in his savageness feels 
thoroughly : it is almost worth being out of 
temper to meet with such consolation. Where- 
ever I come in contact with Hazlitt’s works, 
I cannot help noticing how strongly he 


allowed his feelings toovercome his judgment. 
For twenty years, in nearly every essay 
that he wrote on art, he trumpeted the| 


praises of a certain portrait by Titian in the 
Louvre, known as the man with the glove 
(which, by the way, Visconti only attributed 
to Titian). It was Hazlitt’s master-piece ; the 
picture that he swore by: Velasquez, Rem- 
brandt, Vandyke, Sir Antonio More, Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough, may all have painted 
portraits ; but the man with the glove was 
the portrait, the ideal standard of this branch 
of pictorial art. But mark the change! My 
author was, as every one knows, a worship- 
per of Napoleon I., and when Hazlitt visited 
Paris again, after his hero had fallen, he re- 
garded everything with so jaundiced an eye, 
that he could no longer appreciate the excel- 
lences of the man with the glove, and threw 
off his allegiance to it, by calumniously as- 
serting that it must “have been painted 
upon !” 

When I am in a gentle mood, I love 
Charles Lamb at my breakfast. There 
is something so kindly, so humanising 
in every word he wrote, and his humour 
never parades, or obtrudes itself, but ripples 
through his writings with a pleasant mur- 
mur, harmonising with the gentleness and 
good-heartedness of the sentiments. The 
simple and single-mindedness of the man 
permeate his writings and give them one of 
their most lasting charms, and one of the 
foremost of their graces ; perhaps, in none 
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of the essays are these more apparent than in 
“My First Play,” and “ Old China.” These 
are complete Dutch pictures (much exalted) of 
the habits and tastes of a quiet, studious, and 
yet genial man whom you can love and re- 
spect. The quaint grace and kindliness with 
which he treated everything he touched led 
him to handle subjects that no one else would 
have cared to take up. We have had, Heaven 
knows! millions upon millions of songs, 
praising earth, air, and water, women and 
wine ; but who, besides Charles Lamb, has re- 
| cited the praises of chimney sweeps ? Not the 
|sweeps in their tinsel and dirty May-day 
finery, which a ray of the glorious sun that 
\shone on May-days of the olden time might 
|light up with a touch of fancy, but grimy 
|young sweeps ; Ethiopic dwarfs, dirty with 
soot, and tired with climbing. Charles 
Lamb has sung the praises of such as these, 
with a tenderness, a poetic and a graceful 
fancy, that washes the soot off their faces, 
‘and makes cherubims of them. Boswell’s 
Johnson was one of my breakfast books, 
‘but I got to be a little tired of the sen- 
tentious “Sir,” and the sententious “I;” so 
I have shut out Boswell from my morning 
repast, and have placed the book on a high 
shelf in my library. Honest, gossipping 
Pepys is a favourite with me, but Evelyn is 
a greater. If Pepys gives me an amusing 
picture of his times, Evelyn affords me 
more food for reflection, and presents a por- 
trait of manners and customs embracing a 
, wider field. 

But to resume, or I shall never get through 
‘my article or my breakfast. I say that when 
I have made up my mind to work, I 
hurry over breakfast, scald myself with the 
coffee, choke myself with dry toast, and 
| gobble up my egg in a manner that after- 
|wards shocks me. For, in the matter of 
|eating eggs I ama true epicure. I consider 
that an egg should be eaten slowly, so that 
‘each spoonful yields its full amount of 
flavour. Indeed, [ am not sure whether eating 
an egg is not an art upon which a treatise 
might be written with advantage to mankind, 
Having brought my breakfast to a hasty 
conclusion, I hurry to my writing-table and 
seize a pen, but unfortunately, just at that 
'precise moment, the discursiveness of my 
|mind is fatal to my plans, for I suddenly 
remember that last night a friend asked me 
where a particular couplet was to be found. 
I contended it was in Dryden: he asserted, 
with equal vehemence, it was in Cowley ; my 
discursive tendency therefore at once com- 
pels me to look for the passage, and I mount 
\the ladder and take down Dryden. Now, 
searching through the Annus Mirabilis is 
not done ina moment. But, the evil does not 
end there; for, no sooner have I found the 
desired passage, than I dip into other parts 
of the volume, and am lost for a time in the 
satire of Absolom and Achitophel, and only 
reclaim my mind from that, to spend the 
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morning in re-reading favourite bits from all | walking-sticks, we might furbish up an in- 
my favourite poets. | teresting paper on the history of a chair. 
I think I may trace most of this discur-| Forthwith with a start anda plunge, my mind 
siveness to idleness. I grieve to have to|impetuously rushes into an old castle to find 
make the confession, but that apprentice,|a chair worthy of its attention; but, at 
Thomas Idle, whom I have read of in this! that point, I fall foul of the buttress on the 
journal, is a fellow completely after my own|seat, and that brings to my recollection a 
heart. I love to do nothing, specially when I | picture I once saw at Cologne by one of the 
know I ought to be doing a great many things. | masters of the old Cologne school. The sub- 
What can be more delightful, when I know | ject is Hades, and the lost human beings are 
work is waiting for me that must be done, | represented as the strangest monsters out of 
than to lie flat on my back on the grass with | creation ; one with a boar’s head and eagle’s 
the hot summer air fanning me into luxu-| body, another with the legs of an ostrich, the 
riousrepose, while I dream such golden dreams, | body of a scorpion, and the head of a turkey- 
that they become hazy with their own gor-| cock. jThe principal figure is a fish—a plaice, 
geousness ? Or, what is more luxurious than | but unlike every plaice in creation ; it is open 
to sit lazily before the fire with a book near| down the front, with neat rows of buttons 
me, which, as Doctor Folliot says in Crotchet | and button-holes to do itself up when it feels 
Castle, “you may open if you please, and | cold. 
need not open unless you please,” and, giving| Thus I sat, one day last week, the victim of 
myself up to the thoughts that are gently | my wretched habit. I felt it was useless to 
wandering through my mind—thoughts that) endeavour that day to settle the question, 
die away almost before they have made me and I began to doze and dream upon my mis- 
aware of their existence. What dreams the (fortunes; and here let me remark, that I 
idler dreams! He is the true mental vaga-| have never met with a satisfactory treatise 
bond ; who can turn his rags and tatters into | on the psychology ofdreams, I would gladly 
kingly robes, and can build palaces of the | undertakethetreatment, but my discursiveness 
veriest hovels, He is the lotus eater of life, | totally unfits me for grasping so fleeting a sub- 
ever singing : iject. I feel certain that my labours would 
result in airy nothings. A dream, however, 
suggested to me a subject for this periodical. 
I dreamed of an old old story that I had half 


Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than toil—the | 
shore | 
Than labour in the deep mid-ocean, wind, and wave, 


and oar; 
O! rest ye, brother mariners, we will not wander 
more. 


I resume my subject: the history of an 
article, and the article in question this paper. 
Iseat myself to reflect, and, tojassist reflection, 
I take down the large German pipe that I 
bought at Frankfort; but, almost before I 
have lighted it, my wretched mind starts off 
at a tangent to Fatherland. Visions of the 
Rhine come stealing over me, and I recal a 
glorious sunset which I saw from the top of 
the Drachenfels, that bathed all the plains 
around Bonn and the town itself in a golden 
haze, that toned down every sharp angle, 
and gave a softness and an immaterial look 
to the whole landscape, lifting me away from 
every day life and sending me wandering | 


worked out, years ago : one of those fragments 
that lie dormant in my brain, growing 
mouldy with neglect, and gradually losing 
all the force and vitality that gave them 
‘their charms when they first dawned on 
it. I drew it forth, and a wretched, tat- 
tered, dusty fragment it was; like an 
|piece of old finery that had lain by for 
years, being suddenly brought out, and all 
its faded colours and moth-eaten silk dis- 
|played. Although the idea was a mere 
dry skeleton, I conquered my troublesome 
mind sufficiently to force it to dwell upon 
the story ; not merely during the time 1 was 
dressing, but even up to the fourth page 
of my writing; but I was doomed to dis- 
appointment, for just as I had penned one 
of the neatest turned sentences in the world, 
down the street came the organ man playing, 








through kingdoms of air, peopled with spirits 
divine in form and radiant in beauty. No 


to waltz time, the air Damee mebile. Now, 
my story happening to be a modern domestic 


sooner have I come down with a bump from | one, it was utterly impossible for me to con- 
this vision than, by an easy process, I slip| tinue writing it to the accompaniment of a 
away to Weimar, and, as a natural sequence,|tune from an opera, the story of which is 
come face to face with the mighty Goéthe.|in every way opposed to the quiet current 
As a matter of course the sight of him|/of my novelette, and I found my mind 
calls to my remembrance his correspond-| gradually slipping into a medieval train of 
ence with Schiller, and conversations with|thought in every way incompatible with 
Eckermann. The latter is an especially de-| Todd, the hero of my tale, and Laura Myddle- 
lightful book. For the life of me I cannot| ton, the heroine, who loved and lived in Hyde 
help taking a peep at it. Happening to open| Park Gardens. 
it upon the passage where Goéthe gives his} What was to be done? I was determined 
opinion of old fashioned furniture, my mind| to write the article ; but my wretched mind 
emits a feeble spark, and suggests for a sub-! stubbornly refused to yield to my resolve. It 
ject that, as we have had histories of pins and | was a battle royal between Will and Habit ; 
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and, for three mortal hours, the conflict raged 
until, with a sudden coupde main, Will up- 
set Habit, and gained so decided a victory, 
that the conquered absolutely gave indica- 
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manufacture ; why not, tlien, the history of the 
manufacture of an article itself? Let me 
begin ; let me revel in the goodly work. 

I do begin ; but, before the first sentence is 


tions of servile obedience. It was, however, | finished, Mind has slipped off to the conside- 


rescued from that disgrace by making a 
feeble digression on the sagacity of cats 
generally ; and, of my own in particular, who 
was at that moment sitting on the table, 
calmly stealing the milk from the jug by 
putting its paw down the narrow neck of the 
vessel, and licking off the fluid with which it 
had saturated its coat. Will, with a tre- 
mendous frown, brought the desultory wan- 
derer back to its allegiance, and to work I 
set, drew forth a dozen clean sheets, flourished 
my pen, and began to think about writing. 
I thought of this and that; rejected this, 
and refused that; when, just as I had hit 
upon the most divine idea, the stupid servant 
entered with a letter, aud forthwith the little 
notion dissolved into thin air. I opened the 
epistle, and found it was an invitation to din- 
ner ; but it mentioned a haunch of mutton, so 
my mind, with a wild lurch and a tremendous 
bound, shot clean into the middle of Gold- 
smith’s Haunch of Venison. Vainly Will tried 
to keep it back—away flew Mind. Burke, 
Reynolds, Garrick, Johnson, Langton, all 
came out in a great mass, so mixed up 
with Fleet Street taverns, debating-clubs, 
fops and hoops, that I found it utterly impos- 
sible to write a line for the next half-hour. 
At length, with a sharp pull, I brought my- 
self back to the nineteenth century, and, by 
way of comméncement, I put the figure One 
on the blank paper. Figures are to me a 
very interesting study. I do not mean the 
contemplation of the total of an unpaid bill, 
or the acquirement of any rule of arith- 
metic ; but the different methods of writing 
figures. The man of business never makes 
with his pen such a misshapen five, that it 
can be mistaken for an eight or asix. On 
the other hand, some artists and literary 
men make fives that may be taken for sixes, 
eights, or anything else. Indeed, I can gene- 
rally judge from the distinctness or indistinct- 
ness of a man’s figures, whether he be a 
man of business or not. There, you see, 
I cannot even page an article without my 
wretched mind cutting off, like mad, into a 
special little theory of its own; and my 
paper lies before me, a dull, white blank. 
Again I resolve to write; I know the 
danger of delays, and remember that the wise 
Bacon quaintly says, “Occasion turneth a 
bald noddle after she hath her locks in front, 
and no hold taken.” This exactly describes 
my case. I have the offer to write, and, if I 
neglect it, the occasion is gone. Once more 
I settle myself sternly to work. I begin to 
imagine that I have at last seized upon a 





ration of the hieroglyphic inscriptions of 
Egypt, and becomes confused in the company 


| of hawk-headed gods, cow-faced Venuses, and 


papyrus columns, from which we may, perhaps, 
have derived our newspaper columns, I 
have no sooner taken leave of Thoth the god 
of letters, than, with a skip, I am burrowing 
amidst the ruins of Persepolis, and puzzling 
over the cuneiform characters of Assyria ; 
and, in two seconds, Mind has stuck itself 
hard and fast amidst the illuminated missals 
of the middle ages, and leads me into an 


| uncontrollable fit of laughter, by picturing 


myself following out Mr. Ruskin’s idea of 
true happiness, by devoting the remainder of 
my days to the task of illuminating missals, 
I rise from my chair in a rage, disgusted at 
my own folly, and resolved to make another 
effort; but Mind, with the greatest noncha- 
lance and utter indifference to its own mis- 
conduct, at once plunges from the manual 
labour of writing, to the mechanical labour 
of printing; and forthwith I have before 
me Gutemberg, Faust, and Scheeffer, with 
all their clumsy machinery, working man- 
fully in the good cause. With the speed 
of lightning, I am in England, settled in 
Westminster Abbey with William Caxton— 
which naturally enough brings Richard the 
Third on the scene, and he as naturally 
suggests Shakspeare, and then I am utterly 
lost. With book in hand, and pen laid down, 
I read and read until I stumble on a passage 
in Richard the Second, which seems to me 
peculiarly applicable to my dilemma : 


If thou would’st, 
There should you find one heinous article, 


Would that I could find, one article, even 
though it should be heinous! but, do what I 
will I cannot ; or, if I do discover one, it is 
gone again before I have had time to note its 
form or discover its fashion. I am the 
wretched slave of my discursive mind. 

Let me make one more effort. All things 
perform their allotted work. Why should 
[ be an exception to the. golden rule? 
Cannot I learn a lesson from the insect 
in the fields and the bird in the air? Shall 
I be worse than the productive earth ? Shame 
onme! I will take my staff in my hand, 
and go forth into the country, a humble re- 
verential student of nature ; and, in the plea- 
sant silence of some leafy wood, I will learn 
from the weed beneath my feet and the waving 
wind-brushed foliage above my head, to work 
patiently and perseveringly. But, until I can 
master my mind, my history of an article 


subject! We have the histories of every’ must remain unwritten. 
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